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THE IDEOLOGIST OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


The story of Thomas Jefferson’s career, of his political 
doctrines and of his influence in American history has been 
told often and in detail. Yet it is only today as we approach 
the two hundredth anniversary of his birth that Jefferson is 
emerging in the popular mind as a great hero of our repub¬ 
lic-equal in stature to George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. In part this is due to the fact that the influence 
exerted by a whole generation of reactionary pro-Federalists, 
anti-democratic historians on the one hand and the “eco¬ 
nomic determinist” school of historical writing on the other 
is fading. Mainly, however, it is because the people are 
beginning to realize that of the great “Founding Fathers” 
none played a bigger part in shaping the nation’s demo¬ 
cratic course than Thomas Jefferson. Coupled with this is 
the realization that the fundamental principles for which 
he fought and which he constantly advocated are the same 
ones for which the United Nations are fighting. 

Jefferson was bom on April 13, 1743, in Albermarle 
County, Virginia. The region itself was a frontier area, but 
Jefferson’s father was no small back-country farmer. Rather 
he was a well-to-do planter, and belonged definitely to the 
Virginia aristocracy. A gentleman of wealth by birth, 
Thomas Jefferson inherited a large plantation and added to 
it by investments in land. Later his marriage increased his 
fortune, for his wife brought with her forty thousand acres 
of land and one hundred and thirty-four slaves. 

The young aristocrat entered William and Mary College 
in 1760, where he studied law, government, mathematics, 
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philosophy, science, rhetoric, and literature. Three teachers, 
in particular, left a deep and lasting impression upon Jeffer¬ 
son: Francis Fauquier, the Governor of Virginia, whom 
Jefferson later called “the ablest man who had ever filled 
that office,” George Wythe, a leading colonial lawyer, and 
William Small, professor of mathematics. From them Jeffer¬ 
son learned that the rule of the British Empire over the 
colonies frequently disregarded the constitutional rights of 
the colonists; that reason not superstition should be one’s 
guide in religious matters; and that slavery was an evil insti¬ 
tution which had to be abolished. 

It was not to be long before Jefferson was given the oppor¬ 
tunity to apply these principles. His political career began 
in 1769, when he became a member of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses. Significantly enough, his first action in the 
House was to provide a method by which masters who 
wished to free their slaves could do so. He met with little 
success; indeed, he notes in his Autobiography that Colonel 
Bland who made the proposal in behalf of Jefferson “was 
denounced as the enemy of his country, and was treated 
with grossest indecorum.” The incident, however, reveals 
how early in his career, Jefferson, himself a slave-owner, 
began the struggle to end what he called the “abominable 
crime” of slavery. 

Jefferson entered political life shortly after the initial 
outbreak of organized opposition in America to the rule 
of the British government. From the very beginning, Jeffer¬ 
son took his stand with the people. Thus the very year he 
became a member of the House of Burgesses (1769), he joined 
Washington and George Mason in proclaiming the right 
of the American people to be taxed only by representative 
legislative bodies. Four years later, he took the lead in 
proposing closer intercolonial co-operation to combat Brit¬ 
ish rule. The immediate issue which led to this step was 
the passage of an Act of Parliament providing that in cer¬ 
tain cases Americans should be transported to England for 
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trial. Indignant at such an arbitrary measure, Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, and Richard Henry Lee introduced a series 
of resolutions in the Virginia House of Burgesses estab¬ 
lishing a Committee of Correspondence and inviting the 
other colonies to do likewise. The resolutions passed the 
House, and soon met with a favorable response throughout 
the country. Nearly every colonial assembly appointed cor¬ 
responding committees. 

As a member of the Virginia Committee of Correspond¬ 
ence, Jefferson had ample opportunity to make use of his 
powerful pen. He prepared a set of resolutions denouncing 
the transportation act, which expressed the feelings of most 
Americans, and in 1774 Jefferson wrote the Summary Views 
of the Rights of British America. Although he did not come 
out for the independence of the colonies, he did lay the 
basis for such a step. Thus he rejected the authority of 
Parliament, maintaining that its acts were powers “assumed 
by a body of men, foreign to our Constitution, and un¬ 
acknowledged by our laws.” Even the king was “no more 
than the chief officer of the people, appointed by the laws, 
and circumscribed with definite powers to assist in working 
the great machine of government, erected for their use, and 
consequently subject to their superintendence.... Kings are 
the servants not the proprietors of the people.” (My empha¬ 
sis.— P.S.F.) Finally, the people who colonized America “pos¬ 
sessed a right which nature has given to all men, of depart¬ 
ing from the country in which chance, not choice, has 
placed them; of going in quest of new habitations, and of 
there establishing new societies, under such laws and regu¬ 
lations as to them shall seem most likely to promote public 
happiness.” * 

It was but a step from the Summary View to the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence. 

In June, 1774, Jefferson went to Philadelphia as one of 
the Virginia delegates to the Continental Congress. A year 

• Paul L. Ford, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson , Vol. I, pp. 4x1 ff- 
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later, Richard Henry Lee presented a resolution to the 
Congress which stated that “these United States are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent States, that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, and 
that all political connection between them and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” The 
Continental Congress then appointed a committee to pre¬ 
pare a declaration which would be issued when and if Lee’s 
resolution was adopted. The members of the committee 
were John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, 
Robert R. Livingston, and Thomas Jefferson. 

The Declaration of Independence was written in the 
house of a Philadelphia bricklayer named Graaf, the son of 
a German immigrant. Jefferson not only wrote the Declara¬ 
tion which has come down to us; his original draft included 
an eloquent denunciation of the slave traffic. Listing the 
colonists’ causes of complaint against George III, he wrote: 

He has waged cruel war against human nature it¬ 
self. Violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty 
in the persons of a distant people, who never 
offended him, captivating and carrying them into 
slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur miser¬ 
able death in their transportation thither, this 
piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, 
is the warfare of the Christian King of Great Britain. 
Determined to keep open a market where MEN 
should be bought and sold, he has prostituted his 
negative for suppressing every legislative attempt to 
prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce. 

The whole paragraph was immediately striken out by sev¬ 
eral members of the drafting committee who were interested 
in the continuation of the slave trade, and had no intention 
of permitting idealism to interfere with profits. In his Auto¬ 
biography, Jefferson relates what happened to this passage 
from the original draft of the Declaration of Independence: 

The Clause... reprobating the enslaving of the in¬ 
to 





habitants of Africa was struck out in complaisance 
to South Carolina and Georgia, who had never at¬ 
tempted to restrain the importation of slaves, and 
who on the contrary still wished to continue it. Our 
Northern brethren also I believe felt a little tender 
under these censures; for tho their people have very 
few slaves themselves yet they had been pretty consid¬ 
erable carriers of them to others. 

But the suppression of the passage on slavery could 
not lessen the truly revolutionary nature of that great docu¬ 
ment. As the ideologist of the American Revolution, Jeffer¬ 
son drew upon the most progressive thought of England and 
France as well as his own experience and contacts with the 
people, when he proclaimed the magnificent battlecry of the 
War for Independence: 

All men are created equal, they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights; among 
these are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. 
To secure these rights Governments are instituted, 
deriving their powers from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned. Whenever any form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter it. 

Many years later, in 1825, Jefferson explained the sources 
of the Declaration: 

Neither aiming at originality of principle or senti¬ 
ment, nor yet copied from any particular and pre¬ 
vious writing, it was intended to be an expression 
of the American mind and to give to that expression 
the proper tone and spirit called for by the occasion. 
All its authority rests, then, on the harmonizing senti¬ 
ments of the day, whether expressed in conversa¬ 
tion, in letters, printed essays or in the elementary 
books of public right, as Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, 
Sidney, etc.* 

• Ibid., Vol. X, p. 343. 
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Of all the political thinkers, mentioned above, it is prob¬ 
able that Jefferson was most indebted to John Locke. In 
justifying the right of the English bourgeoisie to overthrow 
an absolute monarch, Locke had advanced the viewpoint 
that every man had an individual right to life, liberty and 
property. The sole purpose of government, according to 
Locke, was to protect these natural rights. When a monarch 
destroyed these rights rather than protected them, the 
social contract was broken and the individuals had the 
right to overthrow their ruler. 

Jefferson adhered to Locke’s basic principle—the right of 
the people to overthrow a ruler who oppressed them—but 
added a number of modifications of his own. As he put it, 
Locke’s “little book on government is perfect as far as it 
goes.” But to Jefferson, the main emphasis on property in 
Locke’s theory did not go far enough. Hence he substituted 
“pursuit of happiness” for “property.” 

No one has more satisfactorily expressed the greatness of 
Jefferson’s work in connection with the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence than Abraham Lincoln who wrote: 

All honor to Jefferson, to the man, who in the 
concrete pressure of a struggle for national inde¬ 
pendence by a single people had the coolness, fore¬ 
caste, and sagacity to introduce into a merely 
revolutionary document an abstract truth applicable 
to all men and all times, and so embalm it there 
that today and in all coming days it shall be a rebuke 
and a stumbling-block to the very harbingers of re¬ 
appearing tyranny and oppression.* 

Jefferson did not remain long in the Constitutional Con¬ 
gress after writing the Declaration. In the summer of 1776, 
he resigned his seat, and returned to Virginia. He regarded 
the revolution not merely as a change of government but 
primarily as the basis for the creation of a new society and 

• Letter to Committee on Jefferson Festival, Apr. 6, 1859, in Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, Monticello ed„ Vol. I, p. xvii. 
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a new way of life—the American way of life as distinguished 
from that of Europe’s feudalistic and monarchial systems.* 
“Our Revolution,” he wrote later, “presented us an album 
on which we were free to write what we pleased.” Jefferson 
was determined to write a series of measures for the state 
of Virginia which would eradicate feudalistic practices and 
lay the basis for the development of democracy, as well as 
serve as a model for all other states to follow. As he points 
out in his Autobiography: 

I knew that our legislation under the real govern¬ 
ment had many very vicious points which urgently 
required reformation, and I thought I could be of 
more use in forwarding that work.... 

In the fall of 1776, Jefferson took his place in the legis¬ 
lature of his state. Immediately he proposed the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission to revise its laws, and, after the 
proposal was adopted, became a member of the commis¬ 
sion. Two and a half years later, the commission submitted 
its report to the legislature, most of it the product of 
Jefferson’s thoughts. An important revision pertaining to 
the penal code liberalized the entire system of punishments. 
Among the more significant changes were those relating to 
what were known as religious crimes—suicide, apostasy, and 
heresy. Jefferson eliminated all punishment for these of¬ 
fenses. They were, he said, “to be pitied, not punished.” 

Jefferson also wrote the Bill to Abolish Entails f and ob¬ 
tained its passage in the Virginia legislature. This bill also 
abolished the system of primogeniture, the right of a first- 

• This does not mean that Jefferson was opposed to every phase of 
Europe’s civilization. Thus he advocated that America borrow the most 
advanced scientific ideas from Europe, and later when he founded the 
University of Virginia he went to Europe to obtain the most qualified 
teachers of science. When he was denounced for this step as an enemy 
of his country, he replied that science knew no country but belonged to 
all mankind. 

f By the system of entails, an estate was limited in descent to a par¬ 
ticular heir 




born son to inherit alone all of his father’s estate, and au¬ 
thorized the present holder to divide his property among 
his children equally. By abolishing primogeniture, thus 
forcing the break-up of the great landed estates through 
division among several heirs, this act struck a mighty blow 
at the remnants of feudalism which had been carried over 
to America from England. It did not, as Jefferson believed, 
"prevent the accumulation and perpetuation of wealth in 
select families,” but it was a significant blow at the vested 
interests. At any rate, this move to break up the monopoly 
of land ownership was, to Jefferson, an essential aspect of 
true democracy, as the following quotation from one of his 
letters indicates: 

I am conscious that an equal division of property 
is impracticable, but the consequences of this enor¬ 
mous inequality producing so much misery to the 
bulk of mankind, legislators cannot invent too many 
devices for subdividing property.... Another means 
of silently lessening the inequality of property is to 
exempt all from taxation below a certain point, and 
to tax the higher portions of property in geometrical 
progression as they rise.* 

At the same period, Jefferson wrote and sponsored the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom. This Act, which 
will forever rank with the great charters of human liberty, 
effected the separation of church and state, for prior to its 
final enactment every man had been taxed to support the 
established church, in this instance the Episcopalian, re¬ 
gardless of his own religious beliefs and affiliations. And it 
asserted in vigorous language that a man had the right to 
worship God as he saw fit. “Truth is great,” wrote Jeffer¬ 
son, “and will prevail if left to herself... errors ceasing to 
be dangerous when it is permitted freely to contradict 
them.” 

• The Writings of Thomas Jefferson , Monticello ed., 1904-05, VoL 
XIX, pp. 17-18 (hereafter cited as Writings). 
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His law on education was pretty well emasculated before 
it achieved final passage, but in its original form it revealed 
Jefferson’s devotion to the cause of public education. Thus 
the bill contained a provision for free elementary schools 
supported by public taxes. In addition, it called for the 
selection each term of the boy “of best genius in the school, 
of those whose parents are too poor to give them further 
education,” and for the education of this student at state 
expense in schools of higher learning. 

Until the end Jefferson took great pride in the pro¬ 
gressive measures he had introduced in the Virginia Legis¬ 
lature. He considered them, he wrote later in his life, “as 
forming a system by which every fibre would be eradicated 
of ancient or future aristocracy, and a foundation laid for a 
government truly republican.” What he did not mention, 
however, was that these measures made Jefferson a marked 
man early in his career, and earned for him the unyielding 
hatred of the men of wealth, the clerical hierarchy of the 
established churches who exercised so much political in¬ 
fluence in early American society, the edi|ors who collabo¬ 
rated with the vested interests, and the lawyers who de¬ 
fended them. 

In the summer of 1779, Jefferson was elected Governor 
of Virginia for a one-year term and was re-elected the 
following year. During his administration, the British troops 
invaded Virginia, and under Cornwallis began a campaign 
of ruthless destruction. As an instance of this policy, Jeffer¬ 
son pointed to what had happened to his own plantation. 
The description is worth quoting, for it reveals again 
Jefferson's hatred of slavery: 

He destroyed all my growing crops of com and 
tobacco, he burned all my barns containing the same 
articles of the last year, having first taken what com 
he wanted; he used, as was to be expected, all my stock 
of cattle, sheep and hogs for the sustenance of his 
Army.... He carried off also about thirty slaves. Had 
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this been to give them freedom he would have done 
right, but it was to consign them to inevitable death 
from the smallpox and putrid fever, then raging in 
his camp.* (My emphasis.— P. S. F.) 

In 1784 Jefferson had another opportunity to put his 
attitude towards slavery into a public declaration, but once 
again his words were stricken out. That year Jefferson was 
asked by Congress to draw up an ordinance for the govern¬ 
ment of the territories south of the Ohio River, that is, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. In this 
ordinance, Jefferson expressly provided for the prohibition 
of slavery. Unfortunately, when the vote was taken upon the 
ordinance in the Continental Congress the proposal was 
lost, since those voting for it did not constitute a clear 
majority. Jefferson regarded the failure of the Continental 
Congress to forbid slavery in the territories south of the 
Ohio River as one of the most serious errors any govern¬ 
ment ever made. 

The voice of a single individual of the State which 
was divided, or one of those which were in the nega¬ 
tive [he wrote], would have prevented this abomi¬ 
nable crime from spreading itself over the new coun¬ 
try. Thus we see the fate of millions unborn hanging 
on the tongue of one man and Heaven was silent 
in that awful moment! But it is to be hoped that it 
will not always be silent and that the friends to the 
rights of human nature will in the end prevail.]- 
Late in 1784 Jefferson returned to his home at Monti- 
cello, happy in the belief that he could spend the re¬ 
mainder of his life with his family and his books. But it 
was not to be. The death of his wife filled him with a desire 
to leave his surroundings. Moreover, the young nation 
needed his services. In 1786 he left America with his elder 
daughter, Martha, to act as American minister to France. 

• Writings, Vol. VII, pp. 68-6g. 
f Writings, Vol. XVII, pp. 98-gg. 
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Jefferson arrived in France just as the stage was being 
set for the great French Revolution. As his letters to his 
friends and colleagues in America indicate, he sympathized 
with the popular movement in France, and even partici¬ 
pated in discussions with leading French liberals on the 
issues of the day. He took pride in the fact that the up¬ 
surge of the French people was inspired by the success of 
the American Revolution, and that his own words in the 
Declaration of Independence had stirred the imagination 
of people in Europe. Moreover, unlike so many of his 
propertied colleagues, he appreciated the fact that a revolu¬ 
tionary upheaval required stern and decisive measures, and 
consequently was not soured by what the reactionaries called 
“the excesses of democracy.” In fact, Jefferson applauded 
the vigorous steps taken by the French people in crushing 
the counter-revolutionary conspiracices to overthrow the 
people’s government. And with good reason, for Jefferson 
felt that the success of the American and French Revolu¬ 
tions were intertwined. “I consider the establishment and 
success of their government,” he wrote to a friend, “as neces¬ 
sary to stay up our own-” 

Nor was Jefferson’s confidence in the people shaken by 
the militant spirit displayed by the democratic masses in 
America. The forward surge of farmers and mechanics in 
the post-revolutionary years to achieve greater democratic 
gains, and the uprising of the common people in Western 
Massachusetts in 1786 under Daniel Shays to halt foreclos¬ 
ures and oppression of debtors, so completely terrified the 
merchants, landed and professional aristocracy, that many 
of them sought refuge in a monarchy. Not so Jefferson. He 
sided with the people, and from Paris assured his friends 
in America that the “perils of liberty" were more to be 
desired than “the security of slavery.” A revolution now 
and then, he felt, was healthy. 

Since he was in France, Jefferson could take no active 
part in the framing of the Constitution, but he anxiously 
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followed the work of the Constitutional Convention which 
met in 1787. Jefferson recognized the need of organizing a 
government which would have sufficient strength to pro¬ 
tect the infant republic in a world of reactionary mon¬ 
archies. Writing from France, Jefferson reminded James 
Madison that “the politics of Europe rendered it indis¬ 
pensably necessary that with respect to everything external 
we be one nation firmly hooped together_” 

Quite logically, therefore, Jefferson approved of the Con¬ 
stitution, but insisted that a Bill of Rights be added to 
the document. “I approved from the first moment,” he 
wrote to a friend in 1789, "the great mass of what is in 
the New Constitution.” * There seems to be little doubt 
but that Jefferson’s letters to his friends and colleagues in 
America helped rally support for the Constitution, as well 
as aided in organizing the people’s demands for a Bill of 
Rights. 

When Jefferson arrived in New York from France in 
1790, he found dissatisfaction among the people and a state 
of mind among those in power which caused him serious 
concern. After being received by Washington and par¬ 
ticipating in many of the brilliant banquets which fea¬ 
tured the social life of the administration, Jefferson wrote: 

But I cannot describe the wonder and mortifica¬ 
tion with which the table conversation filled me. 
Politics were the chief topics and a preference for 
kingly over republican government was evidently the 
favorite sentiment. An apostate I could not be, nor 
yet a hypocrite, and I found myself for the most part 
the only advocate on the republican side of the ques¬ 
tion. ... f 

It was a bad time for the people. The monarchists had 
been defeated in their efforts to force the people to submit 
to a king, but they were still at work. Many conservatives, 

• Paul L. Ford, The Writing} of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. V, p. 75. 

t Writings, Vol. XVI, p. 60. 
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fearing the people, were convinced that the new govern¬ 
ment would not work and that only a monarchy would 
provide security for the property-holders. Others were not 
even ready to give the new government a chance, but de¬ 
manded a change without delay. 

Jefferson’s dreams of returning to Monticello were shat¬ 
tered by Washington’s urging that he become Secretary of 
State in the new cabinet. For over four years, Jefferson 
held this position. These were not very pleasant years 
for Jefferson. He was in constant fury over Alexander 
Hamilton’s monarchial leanings as well as the efforts of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use the government to 
increase the riches of the men of wealth. “Hamilton and 
myself,” Jefferson observed later, "were daily pitted in the 
cabinet like two cocks.” * 

The conflict between the two men was inevitable. Their 
basic ideologies clashed. Hamilton despised the masses, and 
favored aristocratic monarchial rule by the rich, the well¬ 
born, and the few. 

All communities divide themselves [he said] into 
the few and the many. The first are the rich and 
well-born, the other the mass of the people. The 
voice of the people has been said to be the voice of 
God; and however generally this maxim has been 
quoted and believed, it is not true in fact. The people 
are turbulent and changing. They seldom judge or 
determine right. Give therefore to the first class, a 

• Jefferson always drew a careful distinction between Washington 
and Hamilton. “George Washington,” he wrote in 1824, "was himself 
sincerely a friend to the republican principles of our constitution. His 
faith, perhaps, in its duration, might not have been as confident as mine; 
but he repeatedly declared to me that he would lose the last drop of his 
blood in its support, against any attempt which might be made to 
change its republican form. He made these declarations the oftener, 
because he knew my suspicions that Hamilton had other views, and he 
wished to quiet my jealousies on this subject...(Writings, Vol. XVI, 
p. 66.) 



distinct, permanent share in the government. They 
will check the unsteadiness of the second.... Nothing 
but a permanent body can check the imprudence of 
democracy.* 

Ordinarily Jefferson was a quiet, sober man who loved 
nothing better than the solitude of his manorial Monti- 
cello. But Hamilton’s cynical disdain for the common 
people aroused him to full fury. If the American Revolu¬ 
tion had proved anything, said Jefferson, it had demon¬ 
strated the "happy truth that man is capable of self- 
government, and only rendered otherwise by the moral 
degradation, designedly superinduced on him by the wicked 
acts of his tyrants.” f Given a system of free education for 
all, the poorest and humblest individual could contribute 
immeasurably to the advance of human society. The solu¬ 
tion for the mistakes sometimes made by the mass of the 
people was not unlimited power in the hands of the rich 
and well-born, but education and enlightenment. At any 
rate, the common sense of the common people was more to 
be trusted than the prejudices of the aristocracy. The only 
ones who had cause to fear the people were those who 
wished to use the power of government to enrich themselves 
by exploiting the laboring masses. Jefferson did not share 
this fear. “I am not among those who fear the people,” he 
wrote. “They and not the rich, are our dependence for 
continued freedom.” 

Thus the conflict between Hamilton and Jefferson was 
not simply the result of the clash of two different personali¬ 
ties, as too many historians have pictured it. Jefferson in¬ 
sisted that it was a conflict of rival ideologies which had 
even existed in the ancient slave and medieval serf so¬ 
cieties. That conflict, we know, continues today in the 
great struggle between the United Nations and the Axis. 

* Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, New 
Haven, 1911, pp. 299-301. 

f Writings, Vol. XIV, pp. 46-47. 
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It is the same straggle between those who trust the people 
and those who, because they fear the people, wish to place 
complete power in the hands of despotic tyrants. In Jeffer¬ 
son’s day those who wanted to nullify the results of popular 
action and stem the tide of democratic advances sought 
refuge in a monarchy. Today they look to fascism to per¬ 
form that task. 

Jefferson’s faith in the people did not stem solely from 
his study of history. Primarily it was the result of the fact 
that, gentleman of wealth though he was, he never lost 
an opportunity to mingle with the people and learn from 
them. It was not merely an idiosyncrasy of his that he re¬ 
fused to ride in carriages and insisted on traveling on 
horseback. That way he could stop at homes of small farm¬ 
ers and mechanics, and discuss essential principles of gov¬ 
ernment with them. In Looking Forward, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt pays tribute to this characteristic of Jefferson. 
“I can picture the weeks on horseback,” writes President 
Roosevelt, “when he was traveling into the different states 
of the Union, slowly and laboriously accumulating an un¬ 
derstanding of the people of his country.” 

We get a glimpse of Jefferson’s concern on this score 
in an outline he prepared for friends who were going to 
Europe, which he called “Objects of Attention for an Amer¬ 
ican.” Item No. 7 reads: 

Politics of each country, well worth studying so 
far as respects internal affairs. Examine their influ¬ 
ence on the happiness of the people. Take every pos¬ 
sible occasion for entering into the houses of the 
laborers, and especially at the moment of their re¬ 
past; see what they eat, how they are clothed, and 
whether they are obliged to work too hard... .* 
Jefferson’s faith in the common man must be judged in 
terms of the period in which he lived. Such faith was not 
general in his day. But Jefferson retained that faith 
* Writings, Vol. XVII, p. 292. 
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throughout his entire life. As late as 1824, Jefferson was 
moved to anger by a criticism made by David Hume, the 
Scotch philosopher and historian, of the idea “that the 
people are the origin of all just power.” In reply Jefferson 
inquired: “And where else will this degenerate son of 
science, this traitor to his fellow men, find the origin of 
of just powers, if not in the majority of the society? Will it 
be in the minority? Or in an individual of that minority?” * 

When Jefferson entered Washington’s Cabinet, the men 
of wealth were already in the saddle and riding high. And 
with Hamilton’s able assistance, they did nobly by themselves. 
Hamilton’s method of funding the public debt alone pro¬ 
vided enormous profits for Federalist merchants and bank¬ 
ers. They were paid at face value by the government for 
soldier certificates and other securities issued during the 
Revolution and purchased from farmers and artisans at one 
cent on the dollar. And by way of rubbing salt in their 
wounds, these same farmers and workers were forced to pay 
high taxes to provide the revenue for the operation of the 
plan. 

Hamilton’s system “divided the nation into a minority 
enriched, and a majority furnishing the riches.” This di¬ 
vision was still further sharpened by the repercussions of 
the French Revolution in this country. While the mass 
of the people hailed the great democratic uprising of the 
French people and thrilled to reports that the French 
people were beating back the assaults of European mon¬ 
archies, the Federalists denounced the great movement in 
France and prayed that it would be crushed. Their class 
interests coincided with those of the reactionaries of Europe, 
and they made no effort to hide this fact. 

By 1793 the struggle in America had reached the point 
where two distinct parties were making themselves evi¬ 
dent. In a letter dated May 13, 1793, Jefferson described the 
followers of the two parties: 

• Writings, Vol. XVI, p. 422, 




The line is now drawn so clearly as to show on 
one side (1) The fashionable circles of Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston and Charleston (natural aristo¬ 
crats); (2) Merchants trading on British Capital; (3) 
Paper men. (All the old tories are found in some one 
of the three descriptions.) On the other side are, (1) 
Merchants trading on their own capital; (2) Irish 
merchants; (3) Tradesmen, mechanics, farmers and 
every other possible description of our citizens.* 
Elsewhere Jefferson emphasized that the people’s move¬ 
ment embraced mainly the small farmers and “the body 
of laborers, not being landholders, whether in husbandry 
or the arts.” He went on to point out that though the 
anti-Republican party was small in numbers, its influence 
was considerable because “they give chief employment to 
the newspapers, and therefore have most of them under 
their command.” 

As long as he remained in Washington’s Cabinet, Jeffer¬ 
son could not and did not play too direct a role in the 
organization of the people’s movement which was express¬ 
ing itself most clearly in the formation of democratic so- 
cities modeled after the Sons of Liberty of the revolutionary 
era. Nevertheless, even at this time he was regarded as the 
ideological leader of the movement, and through his per¬ 
sonal influence and correspondence aided in consolidating 
the scattered movements into the Democratic-Republican 
Party. His retirement from the Cabinet gave him freedom 
to assemble his forces. He appealed to those classes that the 
Federalists had forgotten or were not interested in: small 
farmers, urban laborers, and here and there a planter and 
professional man. And he received a hearty response from 
the people. John Adams once put his finger on the basic 
reason for Jefferson’s popularity among the common peo¬ 
ple. “Your steady defence of democratic principles,” he in¬ 
formed Jefferson, “and your invariable favorable opinion 
• Writings, Vol. IX, pp. 88-89. 
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of the French revolution, laid the foundation of your un¬ 
bounded popularity.” * 

Slowly but surely the people’s movement advanced. In 
1796 it was already strong enough to elect Jefferson Vice- 
President of the United States. 

In a desperate effort to halt the advance of the popular 
uprising, the reactionary Federalists launched the first huge 
“Red scare” in American history. The Democratic societies 
were charged with being part of a vast, secret international 
body known as the Illuminati. They had been organized by 
the “bloody French Jacobins," and were subsidized by 
“Paris Gold,” with which “it is intended to overwhelm 
these states,” wipe out religion, stir discontent in our “Free 
and happy land” and “to subvert our government.” Little 
wonder Ben Austin, a Jeffersonian, exclaimed in 1797: 
“Every attempt to restore the liberties of mankind, or to 
check the progress of arbitrary power, is now styled Ja¬ 
cobinism.” 

Still the Federalists were not able to convince the people 
that the democratic movements were against order, de¬ 
cency, religion, and the principles of Americanism. And 
driven frantic by this failure, they pushed through Congress 
the notorious Alien and Sedition Acts. The Alien Act was 
aimed at refugees from European oppression who had 
joined the people’s movement in America. A particular 
object of Federalist hatred were the Irish-Americans who 
had fled to this country in great numbers after the failure 
of the Irish Rebellion of the 1790’s. Since most of these 
Irishmen had the bad taste to join the early American trade 
unions, the Democratic societies, and the party of Jefferson, 
the Federalists regarded them as a distinct menace to their 
class interests. As one Federalist put it, the Irish were "the 
most God-provoking Democrats on this side of Hell.” 

The Alien Act empowered the President to deport at his 
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discretion any alien he might consider dangerous "to the 
peace and safety of the United States.” It was only the first 
step in the Federalist maneuver to crush criticism of the 
government. Edward Livingston, leading the fight of the 
Jeffersonians in Congress against the anti-alien bills, 
warned: ‘‘For let no man vainly imagine that evil is to 
stop here, that a few unprotected aliens only are to be 
affected by this inquisitorial power. The same arguments 
which enforce this provision against aliens, apply with 
equal strength to enacting them in the case of citizens.” * 

It did not take long for the truth of Livingston’s re¬ 
mark to make itself felt. The Federalists jammed through 
Congress the Sedition Act, which imposed a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding $2,000 and imprisonment not exceeding two years 
on anyone who should ‘‘write, print, utter or publish... 
any false, scandalous, and malicious writing or writings 
against the government of the United States, or either 
house of the Congress of the United States or the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, with intent... to bring them 
... into contempt or disrepute.” As originally introduced 
in the Senate, the Act also declared that the people of 
France were the enemies of the United States, and any 
support of their cause or attempt to give them “aid and 
comfort” was treason, punishable by death. This extraordi¬ 
nary clause against a nation with whom we were not at 
war was a little too much for some Federalists to swallow, 
and it was finally stricken out. 

Jefferson regarded the Alien and Sedition Acts as part of 
a huge Federalist conspiracy to see what the American people 
would stand and as “only a beginning with monarchy as the 
goal.” He held them to be violations of the first amendment, 
by which Congress is forbidden to abridge the freedom of 
speech or of the press. He was convinced that the people 
had to speak out vigorously if they expected to retain their 
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freedom. At the same time, he opposed the suggestion of 
some Republicans, notably John Taylor of Virginia, who 
believed that the time had come for the Southern states 
to abandon the Union. Jefferson rejected the proposal for 
a Southern confederacy, and pointed out to some of his 
followers that he was convinced that the Federalists had 
committed a serious blunder which would result in the 
overthrow of their rule at the approaching election. “A 
little more patience,” he counseled, "and we shall see the 
reign of the witches... pass over and the people recovering 
their true right, restoring the government to its true prin¬ 
ciples.” * 

Events justified Jefferson’s policy. But there were to be 
several exacting months before the rule of the "witches” was 
ended. Neither Jefferson nor Aaron Burr, the New York poli¬ 
tician who later turned traitor, had a clear majority in the 
Presidential election of 1800, hence the election was thrown 
into the House. Here the Federalists were still strong enough 
to prevent a decision. In fact, many of them frankly stated 
that "a Civil War would be preferable to having Jefferson 
for President.” They hoped that by prolonging the con¬ 
test, they could break the Democratic phalanx and elect 
Burr, through whom they could still run the show from 
backstage. But their intrigues went for naught. For one 
thing, Hamilton, to his credit, did not join in the con¬ 
spiracy, believing that despite his democratic philosophy 
Jefferson was to be preferred to Burr. At least Jefferson’s 
integrity was irreproachable; the Federalists knew where 
they stood with him as President, and that they might look 
for no compromise from him. Burr’s principles, on the 
other hand, were for sale to the highest bidder, and he 
might as readily betray the Federalists as he had the people. 

So, at any rate, argued Hamilton, and undoubtedly his 
point of view influenced some Federalist congressmen. The 
people convinced others. Reports circulated through Wash- 
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ington that the citizens of Philadelphia had arrived, that 
they were armed and would fight until Jefferson was right¬ 
fully elected. On February 14, 1801, a sled drawn by six¬ 
teen horses and packed with men carrying a great banner 
inscribed, “Jefferson, the Friend of the People” drove 
through Washington streets to the cheers of the crowds in 
the capital. 

Unable to break the democratic ranks, and now thor¬ 
oughly frightened of the people, the Federalists admitted 
defeat on the thirty-sixth ballot. They did so with no good 
grace. They refused to vote for Jefferson, but the members 
from Delaware, Maryland, and Vermont cast blanks, thus 
giving him the necessary majority. 

Jefferson’s Inaugural Address, March 4, 1801, was a tem¬ 
pered but unequivocal answer to the Federalist cry that 
the people could not be trusted, and that a democratic 
form of government could not long survive. It was a decla¬ 
ration of his faith: 

I know, indeed, that some honest men fear that a 
republican government cannot be strong—that this 
government is not strong enough. I believe this, on 
the contrary, the strongest government on earth. I 
believe it the only one where every man, at the call 
of law, would fly to the standard of the law, and 
would meet invasions of the public order as his 
own private concern. 

This faith in the American form of government was re¬ 
affirmed in another Inaugural Address, March 4, 1933, 
when, in answer to those in our midst who sighed for the 
domestic “order” and “inner harmony” of fascism. Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt said: "We do not distrust the future of es¬ 
sential democracy. The people of the United States have 
not failed.” 

The victory of Jefferson has been correctly termed the 
“revolution of 1800,” for as Jefferson himself pointed out, 
it “was as real a revolution in the principles of our govern- 
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ment as that of 1776 was in its form; not effected indeed 
by the sword, as that, but by the rational and peaceable 
instrument of reform, the suffrage of the people. The na¬ 
tion declared its will by dismissing functionaries of one 
principle, and electing those of another, in the two 
branches, executive and legislative, submitted to their elec¬ 
tion. Over the judiciary department, the Constitution de¬ 
prived them of their control.” * 

The story of Jefferson’s two presidential administrations 
is too long to relate in detail. Suffice it to say by way of 
summary that as a result of the democratic measures adopted 
during the years when Jefferson was in power—the move¬ 
ments to extend the franchise, the curbing of the arbitrary 
power of the judiciary, the abolition of undemocratic and 
aristocratic practices in government, and the opening of 
opportunities for the masses to obtain cheap land in the 
west through the Louisiana Purchase—the basis of Ameri¬ 
can democracy was considerably broadened. On this basis 
Jeffersonian democracy, a democracy founded upon small 
landowners supplemented by city artisans, mechanics, and 
laborers, flourished. 

It flourished, moreover, partly because Jefferson did not 
hesitate to use every means necessary to achieve the wel¬ 
fare of the nation, and to protect the interests of the 
people. The tradition developed by many pro-Federalist 
historians emphasizes that Jefferson was both insincere and 
inconsistent, since he advocated the theory of states’ rights 
when out of power and became an advocate of a “strong 
government” after he assumed office. But this approach 
ignores the fact that Jefferson never adhered rigidly to pre¬ 
viously conceived policies when changing times or situa¬ 
tions demanded a revision of these policies. Indeed, if any¬ 
thing is characteristic of Jefferson’s thinking it is that he 
viewed things in their historical setting. When criticized in 
1816 for having revised an opinion he had expressed in 
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1785, Jefferson wrote: “Compare this state of things with 
that of ’85, and say whether an opinion founded in the cir¬ 
cumstance of that day can be fairly applied to those of the 
present.” * 

“Nothing then is unchangeable,” Jefferson once wrote, 
“but the inherent rights of man.” The same act might 
be useful at once time and injurious and vicious on an¬ 
other occasion. The sole criterion was the welfare of the 
people and the security of the nation. “On great occasions." 
he wrote in 1807, “every good officer must be ready to 
risk himself in going beyond the strict line of law, when 
the public preservation requires it...f More than twenty 
years before this he had expressed a similar opinion. “I 
know it goes beyond our power,” he had written to John 
Adams regarding a draft of a treaty of commerce, “and 
beyond the powers of Congress too, but it is so evidently 
for the good of all the States, that I should not be afraid 
to risk myself on it....” J On both of these occasions, the 
basic issue to be determined was that of the public welfare. 

It is in this light that one must analyze Jefferson’s actions 
in the Louisiana Purchase, when he finally decided that it 
was more important for the nation that the tremendous 
regions of the Mississippi Valley be acquired, thereby guar¬ 
anteeing the economic foundation of an expanding de¬ 
mocracy, rather than that he cling to any abstract prin¬ 
ciples of states’ rights. It is in this light too that one must 
study Jefferson’s approach to the issue of the existence of 
the factory system and a working class in America. At first, 
in Notes on Virginia, published in 1782, Jefferson expressed 
the hope that America would never see its citizens occupied 
at a workbench, and the belief that it would be best for 
the nation if “for the general operations of manufacture... 
our workshops remain in Europe.” Later, however, as he 
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saw the danger that the monarchies of Europe might well 
unite to destroy the world’s most prominent democracy, 
he came to realize that the infant republic had need of all 
possible economic strength to protect itself. Hence he wel¬ 
comed the fact that during the years of the embargo on 
all foreign trade occasioned by attacks on American trade 
by both France and England in 1807, industry in this 
country flourished. In a letter to Lafayette, Jefferson wrote 
jubilantly: 

Our embargo has produced one happy permanent 
effect. It has set us all on domestic manufactures, and 
will, I verily believe, reduce our future demands on 
England fully one half. (My emphasis.— P. S. F.) * 

And in 1816 Jefferson observed: 

We must now place the manufacturer by the side 
of the agriculturist. Shall we make our own comforts 
or go without them, at the will of a foreign na¬ 
tion? ... Experience has taught me that manufactures 
are now as necessary to our independence as to our 
comfort.f 

Finally, in evaluating Jefferson’s foreign policy it is also 
essential to bear in mind that here too he adhered to no 
rigid formula. He was opposed to American intervention 
in European affairs when he felt that the struggle being 
waged was but the same old conflict between rival mon¬ 
archies and commercial systems. Yet he recognized that it 
was impossible for America to isolate itself from the rest 
of the world, since peace depended upon the action of 
others as well as ourselves. And he pointed out during 
the period of Napoleon’s attack on Russia that America 
could not permit one monarchy to dominate all of Europe. 
Yet despite his intense hatred of Napoleon as an individual, 
he leaped to his support after his return from Elba, when 
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the reactionary coalition against France now threatened 
the peace and security of the world and when Napoleon 
championed the “principles of national independence.” 

At no time did Jefferson advocate the isolationist posi¬ 
tion that it is possible for individuals or states to cut 
themselves off from the outside world. Jefferson was, if 
anything, an internationalist and as Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas called him: “World Citizen.” 

In their latest study. The American Spirit, Charles and 
Mary Beard emphasize that Jefferson advocated that Amer¬ 
ica stay out of European affairs and cling to these shores. 
But even a superficial acquaintance with Jefferson’s rela¬ 
tion to Russia and England during the period of Na¬ 
poleonic aggression would convince one that he definitely 
adhered to the view of the international unity of interest 
of democratic nations. In fact, on February 26, 1810, Jef¬ 
ferson suggested to his dear friend General Thaddeus 
Kosciusko that an American army might fight in the field 
of Europe to halt Napoleonic aggressions. “Although we 
have not made all the provisions which might be necessary 
for a war in the field of Europe,” wrote Jefferson, "yet we 
have not been inattentive to such as could be necessary 
here ....” * The struggle for freedom, said Jefferson, was 
universal; it was to America’s interest to support democratic 
movements in all parts of the world. 

The more one studies Jefferson’s approach to funda¬ 
mental issues, therefore, the more it becomes evident that 
the cry of insincerity leveled against him so often is 
shallow indeed. As circumstances and times changed so did 
Jefferson. Had he clung rigidly to abstract dogmas the na¬ 
tion might not have survived during a most critical period 
in our history. 

The advance of Jeffersonian democracy was achieved in 
spite of vitriolic and treasonable opposition. Reactionary 
Federalists literally frothed at the mouth at the mere men- 
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tion of Jefferson’s name. “The Federalists hated JeSerson,” 
Henry Cabot Lodge tells us, “with no common political 
hatred, but rather with the vindictiveness of men toward 
a deadly foe who, as they believed, sought the ruin of all 
they most prized and cherished.” No doubt much of the 
frenzied malice the Federalists visited upon Jefferson may 
be attributed to what they regarded as super-treason. Here 
was a man who belonged to one of the First Families of 
Virginia championing the cause of the common man. 

But Jefferson had to cope with more than hatred. To halt 
the spread of democracy, reactionary Federalists plotted 
treason against the American government. Using the Louisi¬ 
ana Purchase as a pretext. Federalist leaders sought to 
separate the New England states from the rest of the 
Union and reunite them with the British Empire. At the 
same time, Aaron Burr, with the assistance of prominent 
Federalists, plotted to tear away the Western states from 
the Union and unite them with Spain. In 1814, Timothy 
Pickering, a leading plotter of treason, summarized Fed¬ 
eralist strategy. “For many years past,” he wrote, “I have 
said, ‘Let the ship run aground! The shock will throw the 
present pilots overboard, and more competent navigators 
will get her once more afloat, and conduct her safely into 
port.’ ” The port, of course, was either the British or Span¬ 
ish empire, and the “competent navigators” were the mon¬ 
archist Federalists, members of the so-called Essex Junto.* 

It is a tribute to Jefferson’s astuteness that he was able 
to defeat these plots aiming at the dismemberment of the 
union. This he accomplished by a combined policy of 
power and conciliation. On the one hand, he did not 
hesitate to prosecute Aaron Burr for treason, and to seek 
the impeachment of Justice Chase, who not only dared to 
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use the Supreme Court to persecute defenseless people, but 
even descended to the level of informing a federal grand 
jury that universal suffrage would “rapidly destroy all pro¬ 
tection to property, and all security to personal liberty,” 
and to blame this upon the President. Jefferson’s justifica¬ 
tion of stern measures to crush the treasonable ventures 
of the followers of Burr who planned to erect an empire, 
based on the Western states and Mexico, is of considerable 
interest for us today. He wrote on October 27, 1808: 

... I think there is a sufficient evidence of there 
being there [New Orleans] a set of foreign adventur¬ 
ers, and native malcontents, who would concur in 
any enterprise to separate that country from this. I 
did wish to see these people get what they deserved; 
and under the maxim of the law itself, that inter 
arma silent leges, that in an encampment expecting 
daily attack from a powerful enemy, self-preservation 
is paramount to all law, I expected that instead of 
invoking the forms of law to cover traitors, all good 
citizens would have concurred in securing them. 
Should we have ever gained our Revolution, if we 
had bound our hands by manacles of the law, not 
only in the beginning, but in any part of the revolu¬ 
tionary conflict? * 

At the same time Jefferson was always careful to differ¬ 
entiate between what he called the “monarchic Federalists” 
and the “republican Federalists,” and to win the support 
of the latter group for a united government based upon 
republican principles. 

When Jefferson left office and retired to Monticello the 
plotters of treason were still busily at work. But under his 
leadership the nation had been placed on a foundation 
firm enough to withstand the shocks of attack from without 
and treachery from within. It was Jefferson’s great achieve- 
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ment that he had prevented the establishment of a new 
tyrannical absolutism by the monocrats which would have 
nullified most of the gains of the Revolution. And he had 
started the building of the foundations of American de¬ 
mocracy initiated by the Revolution and the battle for the 
Bill of Rights. Naturally, Jefferson had been unable to go 
too far in this direction. The emergence of the workers as 
a class and of the trade union movement was just begin¬ 
ning. Later in the development of Jacksonian democracy, 
when restrictions on the right of workers and poor farmers 
to vote were in most states either removed entirely or 
greatly modified, the building of American democracy, 
started during the era of Jeffersonianism, would continue 
at a more accelerated rate. 

A penetrating description of Jefferson the man appears in 
a letter written in May, 1807, by Joseph Story, who was 
later to become John Marshall’s associate on the Supreme 
Court. In view of the fact that Federalists were fond of por¬ 
traying Jefferson as a mean and frigid personality, Story’s de¬ 
scription is quite revealing: 

Jefferson is tall and thin, of a sallow complexion, 
with a fine, intelligent eye-His language is pecu¬ 

liarly appropriate, and his manner very unaffected. 
... The President is a little awkward in his first ad¬ 
dress, but you are immediately at ease in his presence. 
His manners are inviting and not uncourtly; and his 
voice flexible and distinct. He bears the marks of in¬ 
tense thought and perseverance in his countenance. 
... His smile is very engaging and impresses you 
with a cheerful frankness. His familiarity, however, is 
tempered with great calmness of manner and with 
becoming propriety. Open to all, he seems willing to 
stand the test of inquiry, and to be weighed in the 
balance only by his merit and attainments. You may 
measure if you please, and cannot easily mis- 
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judge.... If he chooses, he cannot fail to please. If 
he cannot awe, he will not sink into neglect. The 
current of his thought is gentle and uniform, un¬ 
broken by the torrent of eloquence, and unruffled by 
the fervor of vivid internal flame.* 

“Within a few days,” Jefferson wrote shortly before leav¬ 
ing office, “I retire to my family, my books and farms_ 

Nature intended me for the tranquil pursuits of science 
by rendering them my supreme delight.” The remaining 
years were spent in gaining knowledge and imparting wis¬ 
dom to others. “I am an industrious reader,” he wrote 
several years after his retirement, “as when a student at 
college. Not of newspapers. These I have discarded.” To 
a great extent, of course, this avoidance of newspapers was 
his reaction to the “falsehoods, calumnies and audacities” 
which appeared in the Federalist press during his adminis¬ 
trations. “The newspapers of our country,” Jefferson wrote 
in 1813, “by their abandoned spirit of falsehood have more 
effectively destroyed the utility of the press than all the 
shackles devised by Bonaparte." A staunch advocate of the 
freedom of the press, it pained and infuriated him that 
many newspapers often abused that freedom to attack any 
proposal in the interest of the people. 

Much of his time in retirement was spent in realizing 
his dream of a great state-endowed university in Virginia, 
which would attract students from all parts of the coun¬ 
try (as President he had even suggested that public funds be 
used to support a national system of education). In 1818 
the University of Virginia opened its doors. Jefferson took 
great pride in the fact that almost single-handed he had 
founded the University, even preparing the architectural 
designs for the buildings. Thus in the epitaph which he 
prepared for his tombstone he described himself as: 

• William W. Story, The Life and Letters of Joseph Story, Boston, 
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He is remembered, however, for much more than these 
deeds, important though they were. He was probably the 
most notable thinker ever to become President, the most 
widely read American of his time, a keen student of nature 
and the natural sciences, a great educator, a distinguished 
agriculturist, and an inventor of many devices to make hu¬ 
man existence happier. He was one of the earliest Ameri¬ 
cans to realize the tragic consequences of slavery, and, as 
one of his biographers truly states, “the only powerful 
statesman of his day in America who was willing to risk 
political fortune and social favor in an active effort to 
remove this dark blot from the institutions of his native 
land.” This he did not achieve but his views influenced 
Abraham Lincoln. It was Jefferson, after all, who, by seek¬ 
ing to prohibit the expansion of slavery into new terri¬ 
tories, enunciated the policy which years later became the 
program of the Republican Party, and was carried into 
effect by Abraham Lincoln. It is significant that in the 
Gettysburg address Lincoln turned to Jefferson for his in¬ 
spiration. In analyzing the address, Carl Sandburg writes: 

For the first time since he became President he had 
on a dramatic occasion declaimed, howsoever it might 
be read, Jefferson’s proposition which had been a 
slogan of the Revolutionary War—“All men are 
created equal”—leaving no other inference than that 
he regarded the Negro slave as a man.* 

• Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, New York, 1939, 
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It is for his love for progress, his faith in the people, 
his championship of man’s inalienable rights, and his be¬ 
lief that the purpose of government, science, art, education, 
indeed, the aim of life itself, was to promote the happiness 
and well-being of man, that Jefferson deserves most to be 
remembered. 

Thomas Jefferson’s writings fill twenty volumes; they 
range over so wide a variety of subjects that no selection 
can do them full justice. The writings of Jefferson included 
in this booklet have been arranged in six sections: World 
Affairs, Democracy, Slavery, Religion, Education, and 
Science. Within each section the words of Jefferson are 
preceded by headings furnished by the editor. All footnotes 
in the Jefferson text have been supplied by the editor. 

It is the aim of the following collection of Jefferson’s 
thoughts to emphasize mainly those which apply with espe¬ 
cial force to the problems of our own day. This is not to 
say that one should use Jefferson’s views on issues as a 
complete guide to the future. For one thing, the democracy 
of Jefferson’s day rested on the economic foundation of 
small land ownership and emerging competitive capital¬ 
ism. Needless to say, this is hardly the situation today. 
Jefferson himself would have been the first to protest 
against any attempt to apply his thoughts mechanically to 
problems of our times for he was ever impatient with 
those who “look backwards instead of forwards for the im¬ 
provement of the human mind, and ... recur to the annals 
of our ancestors for what is most perfect in government, 
in religion, and in learning,” * 

It is because man’s basic freedoms and inalienable rights 
remain much the same in our day as in the day of the 
early republic that Jefferson’s ideas are so pertinent today. 
And because we are engaged in a great struggle to preserve 
these freedoms and achieve others, we can learn valu- 

* Writings, Vol. X, p. 148. 
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able lessons from Jefferson for the vital tasks which con¬ 
front us today. For essentially the fight we are waging is 
the same as that which the patriots of ’76 conducted. In 
1807 General Lafayette wrote in a letter to Jefferson: “My 
dear friend, the Liberal impulsion given by the American 
Patriots and for a few years continued in France is not¬ 
withstanding Jolts and Bars, still going on.” And go on 
it did. In the magnificent words of Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace in his “The Century of the Common Man” speech, 
May 8, 1942: 

The march of freedom of the past one hundred 
and fifty years has been a long-drawn-out peoples’ 
revolution. In this Great Revolution of the people, 
there were the American Revolution of 1775, the 
French Revolution of 1792, the Latin American revo¬ 
lutions of the Bolivarian era, the German Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848, and the Russian Revolution of 1918. 
Each spoke for the common man in terms of blood 
on the battlefield. 

“The people are on the march,” continues Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Wallace, “toward even fuller freedom than the most 
fortunate peoples of the earth have hitherto enjoyed.” 

The ideas of Thomas Jefferson march with them. 
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I. WORLD AFFAIRS 


THE FLAMES OF FREEDOM 

We have the same object, the success of representative 
government. Nor are we acting for ourselves alone, but for 
the whole human race. The event of our experiment is to 
show whether man can be trusted with self-government. 
The eyes of suffering humanity are fixed on us with anxiety 
as their only hope, and on such a theatre for such a cause 
we must suppress all smaller passions and local considera¬ 
tions. The leaders of federalism say that man can not be 
trusted with his own government_I hope and firmly be¬ 

lieve that the whole world will, sooner or later feel benefit 
from the issue of our assertion of the rights of man. 

TO GOVERNOR HALL, JULY 6, 1802 1 

That same light from our West seems to have spread and 
illuminated the very engines employed to extinguish it. It 
has given them a glimmering of their rights and their power. 
The idea of representative government has taken root and 
growth among them. Their masters feel it, and are saving 
themselves by timely offers of their modification of their 
powers. Belgium, Prussia, Poland, Lombardy, etc. are now 
offered a representative organization: illusive, probably at 
first, but it will grow into power in the end. Opinion is 
power, and opinion will come. Even France will yet attain 
representative government. 

A nation united can never be conquered. We have seen 
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what the ignorant, bigoted and unarmed Spaniards could 
do against the disciplined veterans of their invaders.* What 
then may we not expect from the power of the French na¬ 
tion? The oppressors may cut off heads after heads, but like 
those of Hydra they multiply at every stroke. 

TO JOHN ADAMS, JAN. 11, l8l6 2 

We exist, and are quoted as standing proofs that a gov¬ 
ernment, so modelled as to rest continuously on the will of 
the whole society, is a practicable government. Were we to 
break to pieces, it would damp the hopes and efforts of the 
good, and give triumph to those of the bad through the 
whole enslaved world. As members, therefore, of the uni¬ 
versal society of mankind, and standing high in responsible 
relation with them, it is our sacred duty to suppress passion 
among ourselves, and not to blast the confidence we have in¬ 
spired of proof that a government of reason is better than a 
government of force. 

TO RICHARD RUSH, OCT. 20, 1820 s 

May it [the Declaration of Independence] be to the 
world, what I believe it will be (to some parts sooner, to 
others later, but finally to all), the signal of arousing men 
to burst the chains under which monkish ignorance and 
superstition had persuaded them to bind themselves, and 
to assume the blessings and security of self-government. 
That form which we have substituted, restores the free 
right to the unbounded exercise of reason and freedom of 
opinion. All eyes are opened, or opening to the rights of 
man. The general spread of the light of science has already 
laid open to every view the palpable truth, that the mass 
of mankind has not been born with saddles on their backs, 
nor a few favored few, booted and spurred, ready to ride 
them legitimately, by the Grace of God. These are grounds 
of hope for others. For ourselves, let the annual return of 

• The reference is to the invasion of Spain by Napoleon in 1807. 
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this day [July 4th] forever refresh our recollection of these, 
rights, and an undiminished devotion to them. 

TO ROGER C. WEIGHTMAN, JUNE 24, 1826 * 

I will not believe our labors are lost. I shall not die 
without a hope that light and liberty are on a steady 
advance. We have seen, indeed, once within the record 
of history, the complete eclipse of the human mind con¬ 
tinuing for centuries.... Even should the cloud of bar¬ 
barism and despotism again obscure the science and liber¬ 
ties of Europe, this country remains to preserve and restore 
light and liberty to them. In short, the flames kindled on 
the 4th of July, 1776, have spread over too much of the 
globe to be extinguished by the feeble engines of despotism; 
on the contrary, they will consume these engines and all 
who work them. 

TO JOHN ADAMS, SEPT. 12, 1821 5 

THE RIGHT OF SELF DETERMINATION 

The presumption of dictating to an independent nation 
the form of its government, is so arrogant, so atrocious, 
that indignation, as well as moral sentiment, enlists all our 
partialities and prayers in favor of one, and our equal 
execrations against the other. 

TO JAMES MONROE, JUNE 11, 1823 ® 

We surely cannot deny to any nation that right whereon 
our own government is founded, that every one may govern 
itself according to whatever form it pleases, and change 
these forms at its own will; and that it may transact its 
business with foreign nations through whatever organs it 
thinks proper, whether King, Convention, Assembly, Com¬ 
mittee, President, or anything else it may choose. The will 
of the nation is the only essential thing to be regarded. 

TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, MAR. 12, 1793 T 
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THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE 


My hope of preserving peace for our country is not 
founded in the greater principles of non-resistance under 
every wrong, but in the belief that a just and friendly 
conduct on our part will procure justice and friendship 
from others. 

TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN, JULY lO, l8o$ * 

You have not been mistaken in supposing my views and 
feeling to be in favor of the abolition of war. Of my dis¬ 
position to maintain peace, until its condition shall be 
made less tolerable than that of war itself, the world has 
had proofs, and more, perhaps than it has approved. I hope 
it is practicable, by improving the mind and morals of 
society, to lessen the disposition to war; but of its abolition 
I despair. Still, on the axiom that a less degree of evil is 
preferable to a greater, no means should be neglected which 
may add weight to the better scale. The enrolment you 
propose, therefore, of my name in the records of your 
[Massachusetts Peace] society cannot be unacceptable to 
me. It will be true testimony of my principles and persua¬ 
sion that the state of peace is that which most improves 
the manners and morals, the prosperity and happiness of 
mankind; and although I dare not promise myself it can 
be perpetually maintained, yet if, by the inculcations of 
reason or religion, the perversities of our nature can be so 
far corrected as sometimes to prevent the necessity, either 
supposed or real of an appeal to the blinder scourges of 
war, murder, and devastation, the benevolent endeavors 
of the friends of peace will not be entirely without re¬ 
muneration. 

TO NOAH WORCESTER, NOV. 26, 1817® 

I love peace, and I am anxious that we should give the 
world still another useful lesson, by showing to them other 
modes of punishing injuries than by war, which is as much 
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a punishment to the punishers as to the sufferer. I love, 
therefore... [the] proposition of cutting off all communi¬ 
cations with the nation [England] which has conducted 
itself , so atrociously. This, you will say, may bring on war. 
If it does, we will meet it like men; but it may not bring 
on war, and then the experiment will have been a happy 
one. 

TO TENCH COXE, MAY 1 , 1794 10 

PEACE DEPENDS ON THE ACTIONS 

OF OTHER NATIONS 

I had persuaded myself [in 1804] that a nation, distant 
as we are from the contentions of Europe, avoiding all 
offences to other powers, and not over-hasty in resenting 
offence from them, doing justice to all, faithfully fulfilling 
the duties of neutrality, performing all offices of amity, and 
administering to their interests by the benefits of our com 
merce, that such a nation, I say, might expect to live in 
peace, and consider itself merely as a member of the great 
family of mankind; that in such case it might devote itself 
to whatever it could best produce, secure of a peaceable 
exchange of surplus for what could be more advantageously 
furnished by others, as takes place between one county 
and another of France. But experience has shown that con¬ 
tinued peace depends not merely on our own justice and 
prudence, but on that of others also; that when forced into 
war, the interception of exchanges which must be made 
across a wide ocean, becomes a powerful weapon in the 
hands of an enemy domineering over that element, and to 
the other distresses of war adds the want of all those neces¬ 
saries for which we have permitted ourselves to be depend¬ 
ent on others, even arms and clothing. This fact, therefore, 
solves the question by reducing it to its ultimate form, 
whether profit or preservation is the first interest of a State. 
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We are consequently become manufacturers to a degree 
incredible to those who do not see it, and who only con¬ 
sider the short period of time during which we have been 
driven to them by the suicidal policy of England. 

TO JEAN BATISTE SAY, MAR. 2 , 1815 11 

Calculation has convinced me that circumstances may 
arise, and probably will arise, wherein all the resources of 
taxation will be necessary for the safety of the State. For 
though I am decidedly of the opinion that we should take 
no part in European quarrels, but cultivate peace and com¬ 
merce with all, yet who can avoid seeing the source of war, 
in the tyranny of those nations, who deprive us of the natu¬ 
ral right of trading with our neighbors. 

TO GEORGE WASHINGTON, DEC. 4, 1788 13 

WE CANNOT ALLOW ONE MAN 
TO DOMINATE EUROPE 

That Bonaparte is an unprincipled tyrant, who is de¬ 
luging the continent of Europe with blood, there is not a 
single human being... who does not see; nor can there, I 
think, be a doubt as to the line we wish drawn between 
Bonaparte’s successes and those of Alexander.* Surely 
none of us wish to see Bonaparte conquer Russia, and thus 
lay at his feet the whole continent of Europe. This done, 
England would be but a breakfast; and, although I am 
free from the visionary fears which the votaries of England 
have affected to entertain, because I believe he cannot effect 
the conquest of Europe; yet put all Europe into his hands, 
and he might spare such a force, to be sent in British ships, 
as I would as lief not have to encounter, when I see how much 
trouble a handful of soldiers in Canada has given us. No. 
It cannot be to our interest that all Europe should be 
reduced to a single monarchy. The true line of interest for 

• Alexander I, Tsar of Russia, 1777-1825. 
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us, is, that Bonaparte should be able to effect the complete 
exclusion of England from the whole continent of Europe, 
in order, by this peaceable engine of constraint to make her 
renounce her views of dominion over the ocean, of per¬ 
mitting no other nation to navigate it but with her license, 
and on tribute to her, and her aggressions on the persons 
of our citizens who may choose to exercise their right of 
passing over that element. And this would be effected by 
Bonaparte succeeding so far as to close the Baltic against 
her. This success I wished him the last year, this I wish him 
this year; but were he again advanced to Moscow, I should 
again wish him such disasters as would prevent his reaching 
St. Petersburg. And were the consequences even to be the 
longer continuance of our war, I would rather meet him 
than see the whole force of Europe wielded by a single hand. 
I have gone into this explanation, my friend, because I 
know you will not carry my letter to the newspapers, and 
because I am willing to trust to your discretion the explain¬ 
ing me to our honest fellow laborers, and the bringing them 
to pause and reflect... on the extent of the success we ought 
to wish to Bonaparte, with a view to our own interests only; 
and even were we not men, to whom nothing human should 
be indifferent. But is our particular interests to make us 
insensible to all sentiments of morality? Is it then become 
criminal, the moral wish that the torrents of blood this man 
is shedding in Europe, the sufferings of so many human 
beings, good as ourselves, on whose necks he is trampling, 
the burnings of ancient cities, devastations of great coun¬ 
tries, the destruction of law and order, and demoralization 
of the world, should be arrested, even if it should place our 
peace a little further distant? No. You and I cannot differ in 
wishing that Russia, and Sweden, and Denmark, and Ger¬ 
many, and Spain, and Portugal, and Italy, and even Eng¬ 
land, may retain their independence. 

TO THOMAS LEIPER, JAN. 1 , 1814 18 
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NAPOLEON AND THE ALLIES 
HAVE CHANGED SIDES 

At length Bonaparte has got on the right side of a ques¬ 
tion. From the time of his entering the legislative hall to 
his retreat to Elba, no man has execrated him more than 
myself. I will not except even the members of the Essex 
Junto; although for different reasons; I, because he was 
warring against the liberty of his own country, and inde¬ 
pendence of others; they, because he was the enemy of 
England, the Pope, and the inquisition. But at length, and 
as far as we can judge, he seems to have become the choice 
of the nation. At least, he is defending the cause of his 
nation, and that of all mankind, the rights of every people 
to independence and self-government. He and the allies 
have now changed sides. They are parcelling out among 
themselves Poland, Belgium, Saxony, Italy, dictating a ruler 
and government to France, and looking askance at our 
republic, the splendid libel on their governments, and he is 
fighting for the principles of national independence, of 
which his whole life hitherto has been a continued violation. 
He has promised a free government to his own country, 
and to respect the rights of others; and although his 
former conduct inspires little confidence in his promises, 
yet we had better take the chance of his word for doing 
right, than the certainty of the wrong which his adver¬ 
saries are doing and avowing. If they succeed ours is only 
the boon of the Cyclops to Ulysses, of being the last de¬ 
voured. 

TO JOHN ADAMS, AUG. 10 , 1815 11 

ENGLAND 

These two nations [the United States and Great Britain], 
holding cordially together, have nothing to fear from the 
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united world. They will be the models for regenerating the 
condition of man, the sources from which representative 
government is to flow over the whole world. 

TO J. EVELYN DENISON, NOV. 9, 1825 15 

RUSSIA 

Your [Tsar Alexander’s] interposition for the relief of 
the crew of an American frigate stranded on the coast of 
Tripoli has been recently made known to me. For this act 
of benevolence and proof of your disposition to befriend 
our young Republic, its Secretary of State conveys the official 
expression of its sensibility. But I should illy satisfy my own 
feelings did I not add my individual acknowledgments for a 
favor directly tending to facilitate the administration of 
affairs of my country with which I am personally charged. 
To the barbarians whose habitual violations of the laws 
of nature have produced the occasion of this friendly office, 
we have sent expressions of very different feelings by the 
squadron which has just left our ports destined for theirs. 

I see with great pleasure the rising commerce between 
our two countries.... Your flag will find in our harbors 
hospitality, freedom and protection and your subjects enjoy 
all the privileges of the most favored nation. The favorable 
reception of our consul at St. Petersburg, and the friendly 
sentiment, conveyed through your minister of foreign af¬ 
fairs, is an earnest that our merchants also will meet due 
favor in your ports. 

I avail myself of this occasion of expressing the exalted 
pleasure I have felt in observing the various acts of your 
administration during the short time you have been on the 
throne of your country, and in seeing in them manifesta¬ 
tions of the virtue and wisdom from which they flow. What 
has not your country to hope from a career which has begun 
from such auspicious developments! 

TO TSAR ALEXANDER, JUNE 15, 1804 16 
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LATIN AMERICA 


And behold! another example of man rising in his might 
and bursting the chains of his oppressor, and in the same 
hemisphere. Spanish America is all in revolt. The insur¬ 
gents are triumphant in many of the States, and will be so 
in all.... God send them a safe deliverance. 

TO GEN. THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO, APR. IJ, l8ll 17 

I hope [to see] a cordial fraternization among all the 
American nations, and... their coalescing in an American 
system of policy totally independent and unconnected with 

that of Europe.... I wish to see this coalition begin_I 

should rejoice to see the fleets of Brazil and the United 
States riding together as brethren of the same family, and 
pursuing the same object. 

TO MME. DE TESSE, DEC. 8, 1813 18 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

The question presented by the letters * you have sent me 
is the most momentous which has been offered to my 
contemplation since that of Independence. That made us 
a nation, this sets our compass and points the course which 
we are to steer through the ocean of time opening on us. 
And never could we embark on it under circumstances more 
auspicious. Our first and fundamental maxim should be. 
never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our 
second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis- 
Atlantic affairs. America, North and South, has a set of 
interests distinct from those of Europe, and peculiarly her 

* The letters referred to were from Benjamin Rush, American Minis¬ 
ter to Great Britain, to President Monroe, informing him of Canning’s 
proposal that the United States and England issue a joint declaration 
that they would oppose any foreign intervention in the affairs of the 
Spanish-American colonies then in revolt against the Spanish monarchy. 
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own. She should therefore have a system of her own, sepa¬ 
rate and apart from that of Europe. While the last is labor¬ 
ing to become the domicile of despotism, our endeavor 
should surely be, to make our hemisphere that of freedom. 
One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit; 
she now offers to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. By 
acceding to her proposition, we detach her from the bands, 
bring her mighty weight into the scale of free government, 
and emancipate a continent at one stroke, which might 
otherwise linger long in doubt and difficulty. 

Great Britain is the nation which can do us the most 
harm of anyone, or all on earth; and with her on our side 
we need not fear the whole world. With her, then, we 
should most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship; and 
nothing would tend more to knit our affections than to be 
fighting once more, side by side, in the same cause. Not that 
I would purchase even her amity at the price of taking part 
in her wars. But the war in which the present proposition 
might engage us, should that be its consequence, is not her 
war, but ours. Its object is to introduce and establish the 
American system, of keeping out of our land all foreign 
powers, of never permitting those of Europe to intermeddle 
with the affairs of our nations. It is to maintain our own 
principle, not to depart from it. And if, to facilitate this, 
we can effect a division in the body of the European powers, 
and draw over to our side its most powerful member, surely 
we should do it. 

But I am clearly of Mr. Canning’s opinion, that, it will 
prevent instead of provoke war. With Great Britain with¬ 
drawn from their scale and shifted into that of our two 
Continents, all Europe combined would not undertake such 
a war. For how would they propose to get at either enemy 
without superior fleets? Nor is the occasion to be slighted 
which this proposition offers, of declaring our protest against 
the atrocious violations of the rights of nations, by the inter¬ 
ference of any one in the internal affairs of another, so 
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flagitiously begun by Bonaparte, and now continued by the 
equally lawless Alliance, calling itself Holy. 

But we have first to ask ourselves a question. Do we wish 
to acquire to our own confederacy any one or more of the 
Spanish provinces? I candidly confess, that I have ever 
looked on Cuba as the most interesting addition which 
could ever be made to our system of States. The control 
which, with Florida Point, this island would give us over 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the countries and isthmus border¬ 
ing on it, as well as all those whose waters flow into it, 
would fill up the measure of our political well-being. Yet, 
as I am sensible that this can never be obtained, even with 
her own consent, but by war; and its independence, which 
is our second interest (and especially its independence of 
England) can be secured without it. I have no hesitation in 
abandoning my first wish to future chances and accepting 
its independence, with peace and the friendship of England, 
rather than its association, at the expense of war and her 
enmity. 

I could honestly, therefore, join in the declaration 
proposed, that we aim not at the acquisition of any of those 
possessions, that we will not stand in the way of any ami¬ 
cable arrangement between them and the Mother country; 
but that we will oppose, with all our means, the forcible 
interposition of any other power, as auxiliary, stipendiary, 
or under any other form or pretext, and most especially, 
their transfer to any power by conquest, cession, or acquisi¬ 
tion in any other way. 

I should think it, therefore, advisable, that the Executive 
should encourage the British government to a continuance 
in the dispositions expressed in these letters, by an assur¬ 
ance of his concurrence with them as far as his authority 
goes; and that as it may lead to war, the declaration of 
which requires an Act of Congress, the case shall be laid 
before them for consideration at their first meeting, and 
under the reasonable aspect in which it is seen by himself. 
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I have been so long weaned from political subjects, and 
have so long ceased to take any interest in them, that I am 
sensible I am not qualified to offer opinions on them 
worthy of any attention. But the question now proposed 
involves consequences so lasting, and effects so decisive of 
our future destinies, as to rekindle all the interest I have 
heretofore felt on such occasions, and to induce me to the 
hazard of opinions, which will prove only my wish to 
contribute still my mite towards any thing which may be 
useful to our country. 

TO PRESIDENT JAMES MONROE, OCT. 84, 1823 18 












II. DEMOCRACY 


THE PEOPLE ARE THE SOURCE 
OF AUTHORITY 

I consider the people who constitute a society or nation 
as the source of all authority in that nation; as free to trans¬ 
act their common concerns by any agents they think proper; 
to change these agents individually, or the organization of 
them in form or function whenever they please. 

"opinion on french treaties,” 1793 1 

I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers of the 
society but the people themselves; and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their control with a whole¬ 
some discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, 
but to inform their discretion by education. 

TO WILLIAM CHARLES JARVIS, SEPT. 28, 1820 2 

And true it is that the people, especially when moderately 
instructed, are the only safe, because the only honest de¬ 
positories of the public rights, and should therefore be 
introduced into the administration of them in every func¬ 
tion to which they are sufficient. They will err sometimes 
and accidentally, but never designedly, and with a system¬ 
atic and persevering purpose of overthrowing the free prin¬ 
ciples of government. Hereditary bodies on the contrary, 
always existing, always on the watch for their own aggran¬ 
dizement, profit of every opportunity of advancing the 
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privileges of their order, and encroaching on the rights of 
the people. 

TO M. A. CORAY, OCT. Jl, l 82 g 8 

We both consider the people as our children, and love 
them with parental affection. But you love them as infants 
whom you are afraid to trust without nurses; and I as 
adults whom I freely leave to self-government. 

TO DU PONT DE NEMOURS, APR. 24, 1816* 

Cherish... the spirit of our people, and keep alive their 
attention. Do not be too severe upon their errors, but re¬ 
claim them by enlightening them. If once they become inat¬ 
tentive to public affairs, you and I, and Congress and As¬ 
semblies, Judges and Governors, shall all become wolves. It 
seems to be the law of our general nature, in spite of indi¬ 
vidual exceptions; and experience declares that man is the 
only animal which devours his own kind; for I can apply 
no milder term to the governments of Europe, and to the 
general prey of the rich on the poor. 

TO COL. EDWARD CARRINGTON, JAN. 16, 1787 8 

The proof we have lately seen of the innate strength of 
our government, is one of the most remarkable which his¬ 
tory has recorded, and shows that we are a people capable 
of self-government and worthy of it. The moment that a 
proclamation apprized our citizens that there were traitors 
among them,* and what was their object, they rose upon 
them wherever they lurked, and crushed by their own 
strength what would have produced the march of armies 
and civil war in another country. The government which 
wields the arm of the people must be the strongest possible. 

TO ISAAC WEAVER, JR., JUNE 7, 1807 8 

• The reference is to Burr’s conspiracy. 
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THE BASIC CONFLICT 


Men have differed in opinion, and been divided into 
parties by these opinions, from the first origin of societies, 
and in all governments where they have been permitted 
freely to think and to speak. The same political parties 
which now agitate the United States, have existed through 
all time. Whether the power of the people or that of the 
aristoi should prevail, were questions which kept the States 
of Greece and Rome in eternal convulsions, as they now 
schematize every people whose minds and mouths are not 
shut up by the gag of a despot. 

TO JOHN ADAMS, JUNE 27, 1813 7 

Men by their constitution are naturally divided into two 
parties: 

1. Those who fear and distrust the people, and wish to 
draw all powers from them into the hands of the higher 
classes. 

2. Those who identify themselves with the people, have 
confidence in them, cherish and consider them as the most 
honest and safe, although not the most wise depository of 
the public interests In every country these two parties 
exist, and in every one where they are free to think, speak, 
and write, they will declare themselves. Call them, there¬ 
fore, Liberals and Serviles, Jacobins and Ultras, Whigs and 
Tories, Republicans and Federalists, Aristocrats and Demo¬ 
crats, or by whatever name you please, they are the same 
parties still and pursue the same object. The last appela- 
tion of Aristocrats and Democrats is the true one expressing 
the essence of all. 


TO HENRY LEE, AUG. IO, 1824® 







DEMOCRACY VERSUS DESPOTISM 


Only lay down true principles and adhere to them in¬ 
flexibly. Do not be frightened into their surrender by the 
alarms of the timid, or the croakings of wealth against the 
ascendency of the people. If experience be called for, appeal 
to that of our fifteen or twenty governments for forty years, 
and show me where the people have done in a single year 
half the mischief in these forty years, that a single despot 
would. 

TO SAMUEL KERCHEVAL, JULY 12 , l8l6® 

It [Democracy] has its evils too; the principle of which is 
the turbulence to which it is subject. But weigh this against 
the oppressions of monarchy, and it becomes nothing.... 
Even this evil is productive of good. It prevents the degen¬ 
eration of government, and nourishes a general attention to 
the public affairs. 

I hold it that a little rebellion now and then is a good 
thing, and as necessary in the political world as storms in 
the physical. Unsuccessful rebellions, indeed, generally es¬ 
tablished the encroachments on the rights of the people 
which have produced them. An observation of this truth 
should render honest republican governors so mild in their 
punishment of rebellions as not to discourage them too 
much. It is a medicine necessary for the sound health of 
government. 

TO JAMES MADISON, JAN. 30, 1787 10 

I am astonished at some people’s considering a kingly 
government as a refuge. Advise such to read the fable of the 
frogs who solicited Jupiter for a king. If that does not put 
them to rights, send them to Europe, to see something of 
the trappings of monarchy, and I will undertake that every 
man shall go back thoroughly cured. If all the evils which 
can arise among us, from the republican form of govern¬ 
ment, from this day to the day of judgment, could be put 
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into scale against what this country [France] suffers from 
its monarchial form in a week, or England in a month, the 
latter would preponderate.... No race of Kings has ever 
presented above one man of common sense in twenty gen¬ 
erations. The best they can do is to leave things to their 
ministers; and what are their ministers, but a committee, 
badly chosen? If the king ever meddles, it is to do harm. 

TO BENJAMIN HAWKINS, AUG. 4, 1787 11 

BILL OF RIGHTS 

With respect to the new Government,* nine or ten States 
will probably have accepted by the end of this month. The 
others may oppose it. Virginia, I think, will be of this num¬ 
ber. Besides other objections of less moment, she will insist 
on annexing a bill of rights to the new Constitution, i.e., 
a bill wherein the government shall declare that, 1. Religion 
shall be free. 2. Printing presses free. 3. Trials by jury pre¬ 
served in all cases. 4. No monopolies in commerce. 5. No 
standing army. Upon receiving this bill of rights, she will 
probably depart from ther other objections, and the bill is 
so much to the interest of all the States, that I presume they 
will offer it, and thus our Constitution be amended, and our 
Union closed by the end of the present year. In this way, 
there will have been opposition enough to do good, and not 
enough to do harm. 

TO C. w. DUMAS, FEB. 12 , 1788 12 


FREEDOM FROM WANT 

Whenever there are in a country uncultivated lands and 
unemployed poor, it is clear that the laws of property have 
been so far extended as to violate the natural right. The 
earth is given as a common stock for man to labor and live 
• The Constitution, 
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on. If for the encouragement of industry we allow it to be 
appropriated, we must take care that other employment be 
provided for those excluded from the appropriation. If we 
do not, the fundamental right to labor the earth returns to 
the unemployed. It is too soon yet in our country to say 
that every man who cannot find employment, but who can 
find uncultivated land, shall be at liberty to cultivate it, 
paying a moderate rent. But it is not too soon to provide 
by every possible means that as few as possible shall be 
without a little portion of land. 

TO REV. JAMES MADISON, FEB. l8, 1787 15 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 

The influence over government must be shared among all 
the people. If every individual which composes their mass 
participates of the ultimate authority, the government will 
be safe; because the corrupting the whole mass will exceed 
any private resources of wealth; and public ones cannot be 
provided by levies on the people. In this case every man 
would have to pay his own price. The government of Great 
Britain has been corrupted because but one man in ten has 
a right to vote for members of Parliament. The sellers of 
the government, therefore, get nine-tenths of their price 
clear. It has been thought that corruption has been re¬ 
strained by confining the right of suffrage to a few of the 
wealthier of the people; but it would be more effectually 
restrained by an extension of that right to such members 
as would bid defiance to the means of corruption. 

"NOTES ON VIRGINIA” 1 * 

My opinion has always been in favor of [a general suf¬ 
frage]. Still I find very honest men who, thinking the pos¬ 
session of some property necessary to give due independence of 
mind, are for restraining the elective franchise to property. 
I believe we may lessen the danger of buying and selling 
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votes, by making the number of voters too great for any 
means of purchase. I may further say that I have not ob¬ 
served men’s honesty to increase with their riches. 

“notes on Virginia ” 15 

Every man, and every body of men on earth, possess the 
right of self-government. They receive it with their being 
from the hand of nature. Individuals exercise it by their 
single will; collections of men by that of their majority; 
for the law of the majority is the natural law of every society 
of men. 

“OFFICIAL PAPERS,” JULY 15, 179O 16 

In every country where man is free to think and to speak, 
differences of opinion will arise from difference of percep¬ 
tion, and the imperfection of reason; but these differences 
when permitted, as in this happy country, to purify them¬ 
selves by free discussion, are but as passing clouds overspread¬ 
ing our land transiently, and leaving our horizon more 
bright and serene. That love of order and obedience to the 
laws, which so remarkably characterizes the citizens of the 
United States, are sure pledges of internal tranquillity; and 
the elective franchise, if guarded as the act of our safety, 
will peaceably dissipate all combinations to subvert a Con¬ 
stitution dictated by the wisdom, and resting on the will of 
the people. That will is the only legitimate foundation of 
any government. 

TO BENJAMIN WARING, MAR. 2 3, l8oi 1T 

Where every man is a sharer in the direction of his ward- 
republic or of some of the higher ones, and feels that he is 
a participator in the government of affairs, not merely 
at an election one day in the year, but every day; when 
there shall be not a man in the State who will not be mem¬ 
ber of one of its councils, great or small, he will let his 
heart be torn out of his body sooner than his power be 
wrested from him by a Caesar or a Bonaparte. 

TO JOSEPH C. CABELL, FEB. 2 , l86l 18 
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The equal rights of man, and the happiness of every 
individual, are now acknowledged to be the only legitimate 
objects of government. Modern times have the signal advan¬ 
tage, too, of having discovered the only device by which 
these rights can be secured, to wit: government by the 
people, acting not in person, but by representatives chosen 
by themselves, that is to say, by every person of ripe years 
who either contributes by his purse or person to the support 
of his country. 

TO M. A. CORAY, OCT. Jl, 1823“ 

THE DEAD CANNOT BIND THE LIVING 

Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious rever¬ 
ence, and deem them like the ark of the covenant, too sacred 
to be touched. They ascribe to the men of the preceding age 
a wisdom more than human, and suppose what they did to 
be beyond amendment. I knew that age well; I belonged 
to it, and labored with it. It deserved well of its country. 
It was very like the present, but without the experience of 
the present; and forty years of experience in government is 
worth a century of book-reading; and this they would say 
themselves, were they to rise from the dead. I am certainly 
not an advocate for frequent and untried changes in laws 
and constitutions. I think moderate imperfections had bet¬ 
ter be borne with; because, when once known, we accommo¬ 
date ourselves to them, and find practical means of correct¬ 
ing their ill effects. But I know also, that laws and institu¬ 
tions must go hand in hand with the progress of the human 
mind. As that becomes more developed, more enlightened, 
as new discoveries are made, new truths disclosed, and 
manners and opinions change with the change of circum¬ 
stances, institutions must advance also, and keep pace with 
the times. We might as well require a man to wear still the 
coat which fitted him when a boy, as civilized society to 
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remain ever under the regimen of their barbarous ancestors. 

It is this preposterous idea which has lately deluged 
Europe in blood. Their monarchs instead of wisely yielding 
to the gradual change of circumstances, of favoring pro¬ 
gressive accommodation to progressive improvement, have 
clung to old abuses, entrenched themselves behind steady 
habits, and obliged their subjects to seek through blood and 
violence rash and ruinous innovations, which, had they 
been referred to the peaceful deliberations and collective 
wisdom of the nation, would have been put into acceptable 
and salutary forms. Let us follow no such examples, nor 
weakly believe that one generation is not as capable as an¬ 
other of taking care of itself, and of ordering its own affairs. 
Let us...avail ourselves of our reason and experience, to 
correct the crude essays of our first and unexperienced, 
although wise, virtuous, and well-meaning councils. And 
lastly, let us provide in our Constitution for its revision at 
stated periods. What these periods should be, nature herself 
indicates. By the European tables of mortality, of the adults 
living at any one moment of time, a majority will be dead 
in about nineteen years. At the end of that period then, 
a new majority is come into place; or, in other words, a new 
generation. Each generation is as independent of the pre¬ 
ceding, as that was of all which had gone before. It has 
then, like them, a right to choose for itself the form of govern¬ 
ment it believes most promotive of its own happiness; con¬ 
sequently, to accommodate to the circumstances in which it 
finds itself, that receives from its predecessors; and it is for 
the peace and good of mankind, that a solemn opportunity 
of doing this every nineteen or twenty years, should be pro¬ 
vided by the Constitution, so that it may be handed on, 
with periodical repairs, from generation to generation, to the 
end of time, if anything human can so long endure. 

The dead have no rights. They are not hing, and nothing 
cannot own somethi ng. Where there is no substance, there 
can be no accident. The Corporeal globe, and everything 
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upon it, belongs to its present Corporeal inhabitants, during 
their generation. They alone have a right to direct what 
is the concern of themselves alone, and to declare the law 
of that direction, and this direction can only be made by 
their majority. That majority, then, has a right to depute 
representatives to a convention, and to make the Constitu¬ 
tion what they think will be best for themselves. 

TO SAMUEL KERCHEVAL, J ULY 12 , l8l6 20 

AN ASYLUM FOR OPPRESSED HUMANITY 

I cannot omit recommending a revisal of the laws on 
the subject of naturalization. Considering the ordinary 
chance of human life, a denial of citizenship under a resi¬ 
dence of fourteen years is a denial to a great proportion of 
those who ask it.... And shall we refuse the unhappy fugi¬ 
tives from distress that hospitality which the savages of the 
wilderness extended to our fathers arriving in this land? 
Shall oppressed humanity find no asylum on this globe? The 
constitution, indeed; has wisely provided that, for admission 
to certain offices of important trust, a residence shall be 
required sufficient to develop character and design. But 
might not the general character and capabilities of a citizen 
be safely communicated to every one manifesting a bona 
fide purpose of embarking his life and fortunes permanently 
with us? 

FIRST ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, DEC. 8, l8oi 21 

THE DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 

A strict observance of the written laws is doubtless one 
of the high duties of a good citizen, but it is not the highest. 
The laws of necessity, of self-preservation, of saving our 
country when in danger, are of higher obligation. To lose 
our country by a scrupulous adherence to written law, 
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would be to lose the law itself, with life, liberty, property 
and all those who are enjoying them with us; thus absurdly 
sacrificing the end to the means. When, in the battle of 
Germantown, General Washington’s army was annoyed 
from Chew’s house, he did not hesitate to plant his cannon 
against it, although the property of a citizen. When he 
besieged Yorktown, he leveled the suburbs, feeling that the 
laws of property must be postponed to the safety of the 
nation.... 

In all these cases, the unwritten laws of necessity, of self- 
preservation, and of the public safety, control the written 
laws of meum and tuum. Further to exemplify the prin¬ 
ciples, I will state an hypothetical case. Suppose it had been 
made known to the Executive of the Union in the autumn 
of 1805, that we might have the Floridas for a reasonable 
sum, that that sum had not indeed been so appropriated by 
law, but that Congress were to meet within three weeks, and 
might appropriate it on the first or second day of their 
session. Ought he, for so great an advantage to his country, 
to have risked himself by transcending the law and making 
the purchase? The public advantage offered, in this sup¬ 
posed case, was indeed immense; but a reverence for law, 
and the probability that the advantage might still be legally 
accomplished by a delay of only three weeks, were powerful 
reasons against hazarding the act. But suppose it foreseen 
that a John Randolph would find means to protract the 
proceeding on it by Congress, until the ensuing spring, by 
which time new circumstances would change the mind of 
the other party. Ought the Executive, in that case, and with 
that foreknowledge, to have secured the good to his country, 
and to have trusted to their justice for the transgression of 
the law? I think he ought, and that the act would have 
been approved. 

After the affair of the Chesapeake, we thought war a very 
possible result. Our magazines were illy provided with some 
necessary articles, nor had any appropriations been made 
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for their purchase. We ventured, however, to provide them, 
and to place our country in safety; and stating the case to 
Congress, they sanctioned the act. To proceed to the con¬ 
spiracy of Burr, and particularly to General Wilkinson’s 
situation in New Orleans... was he justifiable, ist, in seiz¬ 
ing notorious conspirators? On this there can be but two 
opinions: one, of the guilty and their accomplices; the 
other, that of all honest men. 2d. In sending them to the 
seat of government, when the written law gave them a right 
to trial in the territory? The danger of their rescue, of their 
continuing their machinations, the tardiness and weakness 
of the law, apathy of the judges, active patronage of the 
whole tribe of lawyers, unknown disposition of the juries, 
an hourly expectation of the enemy, salvation of the city, 
and of the Union itself, which would have been convulsed 
to its centre, had that conspiracy succeeded; all these con¬ 
stituted a law of necessity and self-preservation, and ren¬ 
dered the salus populi supreme over the written law. The 
officer who is called to act on this superior ground, does 
indeed risk himself on the justice of the controlling powers 
of the Constitution, and his station makes it his duty to in¬ 
cur that risk.... It is incumbent on those only who accept 
of great charges, to risk themselves on great occasions, when 
the safety of the nation, or some of its very high interests 
are at stake. 

TO J. B. COLVIN, SEPT. 20 , l 8 l 0 22 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The tone of your letter * had for some time given me 
pain, on account of the extreme warmth with which they 

• In his letters William Short expressed the view that the execution 
of Louis XVI and other royalists and counter-revolutionary elements 
by the Jacobins proved that the French revolution no longer was a 
progressive movement and should not be supported by the American 
people. Jefferson’s reply is extremely significant for it reveals his under- 
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censured the proceedings of the Jacobins of France. I con¬ 
sider the sect as the same with the Republicans, and the 
Feuillants as the Monarchial patriots, well known in the 
early part of the Revolution, and but little distance in their 
views, both having in object the establishment of a free 
constitution, differing only on the question whether the 
chief Executive should be hereditary or not. The Jacobins 
(as since called) yielded to the Feuillants, and tried the ex¬ 
periment of retaining the hereditary Executive. The experi¬ 
ment failed completely and would have brought on the 
re-establishment of despotism had it been pursued. The 
Jacobins knew this, and that the expunging that office was 
of absolute necessity. And the nation was with them in 
opinion, for however they might have been formerly for the 
constitution framed by the first assembly, they were come 
over from their hope in it, and were now generally Jacobins. 

In the struggle which was necessary, many guilty persons 
fell without the form of trial, and with them some innocent. 
These I deplore as much as anybody, and shall deplore some 
of them to the day of my death. But I deplore them as I 
should have done had they fallen in battle. It was necessary 
to use the arm of the people, a machine not quite so blind 
as balls and bombs, but blind to a certain degree. A 
few of their cordial friends met at their hands the fate of 
enemies. But time and truth will rescue and embalm their 
memories, while their posterity will be enjoying that very 
liberty for which they would never have hesitated to offer 
up their lives. The liberty of the whole earth was dependent 
on the issue of the contest, and was ever such a prize won 
with so little innocent blood? My own affections have been 
deeply wounded by some of the martyrs to this cause, but 
rather than it should have failed I would have seen half 
the earth desolated; were there but an Adam and Eve 

standing of the course of a great revolutionary movement, and shows 
his willingness to maintain full confidence in the people’s uprisings in 
spite of certain errors which he regarded as inevitable. 
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left in every country, and left free, it would be better than 
it now is. 

I have expressed to you my sentiments, because they are 
really those of ninety-nine in a hundred of our citizens. The 
universal feasts, and rejoicings which have lately been had 
on account of the success of the French, showed the genuine 
effusion of their hearts. 

TO WILLIAM SHORT, JAN. 3, 1793 28 

THE MINORITY ALSO HAS RIGHTS 

All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, that 
though the will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, that 
will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the minority 
possess their equal rights, which equal laws must protect, 
and to violate which would be oppression. Let us, then, 
fellow citizens, unite with one heart and one mind. Let us 
restore to social intercourse that harmony and affection 
without which liberty and even life itself are but dreary 
things. And let us reflect that having banished from our land 
that religious intolerance under which mankind so long bled 
and suffered, we have yet gained little if we countenance a 
political intolerance as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as 
bitter and bloody persecutions. 

FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS, MAR. 4, l8oi 24 
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III. SLAVERY 


SLAVERY MUST END 

There must doubtless be an unhappy influence on the 
manners of our people produced by the existence of slavery 
among us. The whole commerce between master and slave 
is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions, the 
most unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrad¬ 
ing submissions on the other. Our children see this, and 
learn to imitate it.... The parent storms, the child looks 
on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs 
in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to the worst of 
passions, and thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in 
tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with odious peculiari¬ 
ties. ... 

And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure when 
we have removed their only firm basis, a conviction in the 
minds of the people that these liberties are of the gift of 
God? That they are not to be violated but with His wrath? 
Indeed I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is 
just; that His justice cannot sleep forever; that considering 
numbers, nature and natural means only, a revolution of 
the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation is among pos¬ 
sible events; that it may become probable by supernatural 
interference! The Almighty has no attribute which can take 
side with us in such a contest. But it is impossible to be 
temperate and to pursue this subject through the various 
considerations of policy, of morals, of history natural and 
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civil. We must be contented to hope they will force their 
way into everyone’s mind. I think a change is already per¬ 
ceptible. ... The spirit of the master is abating, that of the 
slave rising from the dust, his condition mollifying, the way 
I hope preparing under the auspices of heaven, for a total 
emancipation, and that this is disposed, in the order of 
events to be with the consent of the masters, rather than 
by their extirpation. “notes on Virginia” 1 

What a stupendous, what an incomprehensible machine 
is manl Who can endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, 
and death itself, in vindication of his own liberty, and, the 
next moment, be deaf to all those motives whose power 
supported him through his trial, and inflict on his fellow 
men a bondage, one hour of which is fraught with more 
misery, than ages of that which he rose in rebellion to 
oppose. 

But we must wait, with patience, the workings of an 
overruling Providence, and hope that that is preparing the 
deliverance of these, our suffering brethren. When the 
measure of their [the slaves] tears shall be full, when their 
groans shall have involved heaven itself in darkness, doubt¬ 
less, a God of justice will awaken to their distress, and by 
diffusing light and liberty among their oppressors, or, at 
length, by His exterminating thunder, manifest His atten¬ 
tion to the things of this world, and that they are not left 
to the guidance of a blind fatality. 

TO M. DE MEUSNIER, 1786 2 

I congratulate you... on the law of your State [So. Caro¬ 
lina] for suspending the importation of slaves, and for the 
glory you have justly acquired by endeavoring to prevent it 
forever. This abomination must have an end. And there is a 
superior bench reserved in heaven for those who hasten it. 

TO EDWARD RUTLEDGE, JULY 14, 1786" 

As to the mode of emancipation, I am satisfied that it 
must be a matter of compromise betweeen the passions, the 
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prejudices, and the real difficulties which will each have 
their weight in that operation. Perhaps the first chapter 
of this history, which has begun in St. Domingo,* and the 
next succeeding ones, which will recount how all the 
whites were driven from all the other islands, may pre¬ 
pare our minds for a peaceful accommodation between 
justice, policy and necessity; and furnish an answer to the 
difficult question, whither shall the colored emigrants go? 
And the sooner we put some plan under way, the greater 
hope there is that it may be permitted to proceed peace¬ 
ably to its ultimate effect. But if something is not done, 
and soon done, we shall be the murderers of our own 
children.... The revolutionary storm, now sweeping the 
globe, will be upon us, and happy if we make timely pro¬ 
vision to give it an easy passage over our land. From the 
present state of things in Europe and America, the day 
which begins our combustion must be near at hand; and 
only a single spark is wanting to make that day to-morrow. 
If we had begun sooner, we might probably have been al¬ 
lowed a lengthier operation to clear ourselves, but every 
day’s delay lessens the time we may take for emancipation. 

TO ST. GEORGE TUCKER, AUG. 28, 1797 * 

I thank you, my dear Sir, for the copy you have been 
so kind as to send me of the letter to your constituents 
on the Missouri question.-f- It is a perfect justification to 
them. I had for a long time ceased to read newspapers, 
or pay any attention to public affairs confident they were 
in good hands, and content to be a passenger in our bark 
to the shore from which I am not distant. But this mo¬ 
mentous question, like a fire-bell in the night, awakened 
and filled me with terror. I consider it at once as the knell 
of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for the moment. But 

• The reference is to the slave uprising in St. Domingo in 1791. 

f The reference is to the struggle in Congress over the admission of 
Missouri as a state. This issue provoked a controversy over the whole 
question of the existence of slavery beyond the Mississippi. 
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this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A geographical 
line, coinciding with a marked principle, moral and po¬ 
litical, once conceived and held up to the angry passions 
of men, will never be obliterated; and every new irritation 
will mark it deeper and deeper.... 

I can say, with conscious truth, that there is not a man 
on earth who would sacrifice more than I would to relieve 
us from this heavy reproach in any practicable way. The 
cession of that kind of property [slaves], for so it is mis¬ 
named, is a bagatelle which would not cost me a second 
thought, if, in that way, a general emancipation and expatria¬ 
tion could be effected; and, gradually and with due 
sacrifices, I think it might be. But, as it is, we have the 
wolf by the ears, and we can neither hold him, nor safely 
let him go. Justice is in one scale, and self-preservation in 
the other. 

TO JOHN HOLMES, APR. 22, 182O 0 

EMANCIPATION 

Least of all things could I have omitted any researches 
within my power which might do justice to the memory 
of General Kosciusko, the brave auxiliary of my country 
in its struggle for liberty, and, from the year 1797, when 
our particular acquaintance began, my most intimate and 
most beloved friend. On his last departure from the United 
States in 1798, he left in my hands an instrument appro¬ 
priating after his death all the property he had in our 
public funds, the price of his military services here, to the 
education and emancipation of as many of the children 
of bondage in this country as it should be adequate to.... 
I am taking measures to place it in such hands as will 
ensure a faithful discharge of the philanthropic intentions 
of the donor. 

TO M. A. JULLIEN, JULY 2 $, l8l8 6 
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At the age of eighty-two, with one foot in the grave and 
the other uplifted to follow it, I do not permit myself to 
take part in any new enterprises, even for bettering the con¬ 
dition of man, not even in the great one which is the sub¬ 
ject of your letter,* and which has been through life that 
of my greatest anxieties. The march of events has not been 
such as to render its completion practicable within the 
limits of time allotted to me; and I leave its accomplish¬ 
ment as the work of another generation.... I am cheered 
when I see that on which it is devolved, taking it up with 
so much good will, and such minds engaged in its en¬ 
couragement. The abolition of the evil is not impossible. 
Every plan should be adopted, every experiment tried, 
which may do something towards that ultimate object. 

TO MISS FRANCES WRIGHT, AUG. >J, l 825 . T 

THE NEGRO PEOPLE 

Be assured that no person living wishes more sincerely 
than I do, to see a complete refutation of the doubts I have 
myself entertained and expressed on the grade of under¬ 
standing allotted to them [the Negro people] by nature, 
and to find that in this respect they are on a par with our- 
selves.f My doubts were the result of personal observation 
on the limited sphere of my own State, where the oppor¬ 
tunities for the development of their genius were not favor- 

* Frances Wright, champion of women’s rights, trade unionism, pub¬ 
lic education and the abolition of slavery, had written to Jefferson ask¬ 
ing him to endorse her project to establish a colony near Memphis, 
where slaves could buy their freedom and learn a trade while they 
worked. 

f In Notes on Virginia, Jefferson had contended that Negro people 
were inferior to white people in body and mind. M. Gregoire wrote to 
Jefferson criticizing his conclusions, and presented evidence which 
completely disproved the thesis advanced by Jefferson, It was an indica¬ 
tion of Jefferson’s readiness to accept expert, scientific judgment that he 
instantly replied and admitted that he had been in error. 
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able and those of exercising it still less so. I expressed them 
therefore with great hesitation; but, whatever be their de¬ 
gree of talent it is no measure of their rights. Because Sir 
Isaac Newton was superior to others in understanding, he 
was not therefore lord of the person or property of others. 
On this subject they are gaining daily in the opinion of 
nations, and hopeful advances are making towards the re¬ 
establishment on equal footing with the other colors of the 
human family. I pray you therefore to accept my thanks 
for the many instances you have enabled me to observe of 
respectable intelligence in that race of men, which cannot 
fail to have effect in hastening the day of their relief. 

TO M. HENRI GREGOXRE, FEB. 25, 1809 8 
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IK. RELIGION 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION 

I never will, by any word or act, bow to the shrine of 
intolerance, or admit a right of inquiry into the religious 
opinions of others. On the contrary, we are bound, you, I, 
and every one, to make common cause, even with error it¬ 
self, to maintain the common right of freedom of con¬ 
science. We ought with one heart and one hand to hew 
down the daring and dangerous efforts of those who would 
seduce the public opinion to substitute itself into that 
tyranny over religious faith which the laws have so justly 
abdicated. 

TO EDWARD DOWSE, APR. 19, 1803 1 

Section II. We the General Assembly of Virginia do en¬ 
act, That no man shall be compelled to frequent or support 
any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, nor 
shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened in his 
body or goods, or shall otherwise suffer, on account of his 
religious opinions or belief; but that all men shall be free 
to profess, and by argument to maintain, their opinions 
in matters of religion, and that the same shall in no wise 
diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities. 

Section III. And though we well know that this As¬ 
sembly, elected by the people for their ordinary purposes 
of legislation only, have no power to restrain the acts of 
succeeding Assemblies, constituted with powers equal to 
our own, and that therefore to declare this act to be ir- 
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revocable would be of no effect in law; yet we are free to 
declare, and do declare, that the rights hereby asserted are 
of the natural rights of mankind, and that if any act shall 
be hereafter passed to repeal the present or to narrow its 
operations, such act will be an infringement of natural 
right. 

FROM BILL ESTABLISHING RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN 

VIRGINIA, 1779 2 

I am really mortified to be told that, in the United 
States of America, a fact like this can become a subject of 
inquiry, and of criminal inquiry too, as an offence against 
religion; that a question about the sale of a book can be 
carried before the civil magistrate. Is this then our free¬ 
dom of religion? And are we to have a censor whose 
imprimatur shall say what books may be sold, and what 
we may buy? And who is thus to dogmatize religious opin¬ 
ions for our citizens? Whose foot is to be the measure to 
which ours are all to be cut or stretched? Is a priest to be 
our inquisitor, or shall a layman, simple as ourselves, set 
up his reason as the rule for what we are to read, and what 
we must believe? It is an insult to our citizens to question 
whether they are rational beings or not, and blasphemy 
against religion to suppose it cannot stand the test of truth 
and reason. If M. de Becourts’ book be false in its facts, 
disprove them; if false in its reasoning, refute it. But, for 
God’s sake, let us freely hear both sides, if we choose. 

TO M. N. G. DUFIEF, APRIL 19, 1814. 8 

It excites in [me] the gratifying reflection that [my] own 
country has been the first to prove to the world two truths, 
the most salutary to human society, that man can govern 
himself, and that religious freedom is the most effectual 
anodyne against religious dissention. 

[I am] happy in the restoration, of the Jews particu¬ 
larly, to their social rights, and hope they will be seen 
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taking their seats on the benches of science, as preparatory 
to their doing the same at the board of government.... 

[I have] ever felt regret at seeing a sect, the parent and 
basis of all those of Christendom, singled out by all of 
them for a persecution and oppression which proved they 
have profited nothing from the benevolent doctrines of 
Him whom they profess to make the model of their prin¬ 
ciple and practice. 

TO JOS. MARX AND DE LA MOTTE, JULY 8 
AND SEPT. 1 , 1820 4 

... I have been just reading the new constitution of Spain. 
One of its fundamental bases is expressed in the words: 
“The Roman Catholic religion, the only true one, is, and 
always shall be, that of the Spanish nation. The govern¬ 
ment protects it by wise and just laws, and prohibits the 
exercise of any other whatever.” Now I wish this presented 
to those who question what you may sell, or we may buy, 
with a request to strike out the words, “Roman Catholic,” 
and to insert the denomination of their own religion. This 
would ascertain the code of dogmas which each wishes 
should domineer over the opinions of all others, and be 
taken, like the Spanish religion, under the “protection of 
wise and just laws.” It would show to what they wish to 
reduce the liberty for which one generation has sacrificed 
life and happiness. It would present our boasted freedom 
of religion as a thing of theory only, and not of prac¬ 
tice. 

TO M. N. G. DUFIEF, APRIL 19, 1814® 

MY VIEW OF THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM 

... If by religion we are to understand sectarian dogmas, 
in which no two of them agree, then your exclamation on 
that hypothesis is just, “that this would be the best of all 
possible worlds, if there were no religion in it.” But if the 
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moral precepts, innate in man, and made a part of his 
physical constitution, as necessary for a social being, if the 
sublime doctrines of philanthropism and deism taught us 
by Jesus of Nazareth, in which all agree, constitute true 
religion, then, without it, this would be, as you again say, 
“something not fit to be named even, indeed, a hell." 

TO JOHN ADAMS, MAY 5, 1817 8 

1 

To the corruptions of Christianity I am indeed opposed, 
but not to the genuine precepts of Jesus Himself. I am a 
Christian in the sense in which He wished anyone to be, 
sincerely attached to His doctrines in preference to all 
others; ascribing to Him every human excellence and be¬ 
lieving He never claimed any other.... And in confiding 
it to you, I know it will not be exposed to the malignant 
perversions of those who make every word from me a text 
for new misrepresentations and calumnies. I am moreover 
averse to the communication of my religious tenets to the 
public, because it would countenance the presumption of 
those who have endeavored to draw them before that 
tribunal, and to seduce public opinion to erect itself into 
that inquisition over the rights of conscience, which the 
laws have, so justly prescribed. It behooves every man who 
values liberty of conscience for himself, to resist invasions 
of it in the case of others; if their case may, by change of 
circumstances become his own. 

TO DR. BENJAMIN RUSH, APRIL 21 , 1803 1 

LET YOUR REASON BE YOUR GUIDE 

Your reason is now mature enough to examine this sub¬ 
ject. In the first place, divest yourself of all bias in favor 
of novelty and singularity of opinion. Indulge them in any 
other subject rather than that of religion. It is too impor¬ 
tant, and the consequences of error may be too serious. On 
the other hand, shake off all the fears and servile prejudices, 
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under which weak minds are servilely crouched. Fix rea¬ 
son firmly in her seat, and call to her tribunal every fact, 
every opinion. Question with boldness even the existence of 
a God; because if there be one, He must more approve of 
the homage of reason, than that of blindfolded fear. You 
will naturally examine first, the religion of your own coun¬ 
try. Read the Bible, then, as you would read Livy or Taci¬ 
tus. ... Your own reason is the only oracle given you by 
heaven, and you are answerable, not for the rightness, but 
uprightness of the decision. 

TO PETER CARR, AUG. lO, 1 787 8 

The rights of conscience we never submitted, we could 
not submit. We are answerable for them to our God. The 
legitimate powers of government extend to such acts only 
as are injurious to others. But it does me no injury for my 
neighbor to say there are twenty gods, or no God. It neither 
picks my pocket nor breaks my leg.... Reason and free 
inquiry are the only effectual agents against error. Give a 
loose to them, they will support the true religion by bring¬ 
ing every false one to their tribunal, to the test of their 
investigation. They are the natural enemies of error, and 
of error only. Had not the Roman government permitted 
free inquiry, Christianity could never have been introduced. 
Had not free inquiry been indulged at the era of the Refor¬ 
mation, the corruptions of Christianity could not have been 
purged away. If it be restrained now, the present corrup¬ 
tions will be protected and new ones encouraged. 

“NOTES ON VIRGINIA" * 
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V. EDUCATION 


THE SUREST FOUNDATION 
FOR A DEMOCRACY 

In every government on earth is some trace of human 
weakness, some germ of corruption and degeneracy, which 
cunning will discover, and wickedness insensibly open, cul¬ 
tivate and improve. Every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers of the people alone. The people them¬ 
selves therefore are its only safe depositories. And to render 
them safe, their minds must be improved to a certain 
degree. This indeed is not all that is necessary, though it 
be essentially necessary. An amendment of our constitution 
must here come in aid of the public education. 

‘‘NOTES ON VIRGINIA” 1 

I have indeed two great measures at heart, without which 
no republic can maintain itself in strength, (i) That of 
general education, to enable every man to judge for him¬ 
self what will secure or endanger his freedom, (2) To 
divide every county into hundreds, of such size that all the 
children of each will be within reach of a central school 
in it.... 

TO GOVERNOR JOHN TYLER, MAY 26, l8lO 2 

... And say, finally, whether peace is best preserved by 
giving energy to the government, or information to the 
people. This last is the most certain, and the most legiti¬ 
mate engine of government. Educate and inform the whole 
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mass of the people. Enable them to see that it is their 
interest to preserve peace and order, and they will preserve 
them. And it requires no very high degree of education to 
convince them of this. They are the only sure reliance for 
the preservation of our liberty. 

TO JAMES MADISON, DEC. 20 , 1787 8 

I think by far the most important bill in our whole code 
is that for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. 
No other sure foundation can be devised for the preserva¬ 
tion of freedom and happiness.... Preach, my dear Sir, a 
crusade against ignorance; establish and improve the law 
for educating the common people. Let our countrymen 
know that the people alone can protect us against these 
evils, and that the tax which will be paid for that purpose 
is not more than the thousandth part of what will be paid 
to kings, priests and nobles who will rise up among us if 
we leave the people in ignorance. 

TO GEORGE WYTHE, AUG. 14, 1786 4 

Whereas it appeareth that however certain forms of gov¬ 
ernment are better calculated than others to protect indi¬ 
viduals in the free exercise of their natural rights, and are 
at the same time themselves better guarded against de¬ 
generacy, yet experience has shown that, even under the 
best forms, those entrusted with power have, in time, and 
by slow operations perverted it into tyranny; and it is be¬ 
lieved that the most effectual means of preventing this 
would be to illuminate, as far as practicable, the minds of 
the people at large, and more especially to give them knowl¬ 
edge of those facts, which history exhibiteth, that, pos¬ 
sessed thereby of the experience of other ages and countries, 
they may be enabled to know ambition under all its shapes, 
and prompt to exert their natural powers to defeat its pur¬ 
poses. And whereas it is generally true that the people will 
be happiest whose laws are best, and are best administered, 
and that laws will be wisely formed, and honestly adminis- 
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tered, in proportion as those who form and administer 
them are wise and honest; whence it becomes expedient 
for promoting the public happiness that those persons, 
whom nature hath endowed with genius and virtue, should 
be rendered by liberal education worthy to receive, and 
able to regard the sacred deposits of the rights and liberties 
of their fellow citizens, and that they should be called to 
that charge without regard to wealth, birth, or other acci¬ 
dental condition or circumstances; but the indigence of the 
greater number disabling them from so educating, at their 
own expense, those of their children whom nature hath fitly 
formed and disposed to become useful instruments for the 
public, it is better that such should be sought for, and 
educated at the common expense of all, than that the 
happiness of all should be confined to the weak or wicked. 

PREAMBLE OF “A BILL FOR THE MORE GENERAL 
DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE” • 

A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

The question, therefore, now comes forward, to what ob¬ 
ject shall these surpluses be appropriated.... Education is 
here placed among the articles of public care, not that it 
would be proposed to take its ordinary branches out of the 
hands of private enterprise, which manages so much better 
all the concerns to which it is equal; but a public insti¬ 
tution can alone supply those sciences which, though rarely 
called for, are yet necessary to complete the circle, all the 
parts of which contribute to the improvement of the coun¬ 
try, and some of them to its preservation-The present 

consideration of a national establishment for education, 
particularly, is rendered proper by this circumstance also, 
that if Congress, approving the proposition, shall yet think 
it more eligible to found it on a donation of lands, they 
have it now in their power to endow it with those which 
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will be among the earliest to produce the necessary in¬ 
come. 

SIXTH ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, DEC. 2, 1806 * 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Your favor of March 19th [1809], came to hand but a 
few days ago, and informs me of the establishment of the 
Westward Mill Library Society, of its general views and 
progress. I always hear with pleasure of institutions for 
the promotion of knowledge among my countrymen. 
The people of every country are the only safe guardians 
of their own rights, and are the only instruments which 
can be used for their destruction. And certainly they would 
never consent to be so used were they not deceived. To 
avoid this, they should be instructed to a certain degree. I 
have often thought that nothing would do more extensive 

good at small expense than_a small circulating library 

in every county, to consist of a few well-chosen books, to 
be lent to the people, under such regulations as would 
secure their safe return in due time. These should be 
such as would give them a general view of other history, 
and particular view of that of their own country, a toler¬ 
able knowledge of Geography, the elements of Natural 
Philosophy, of Agriculture and Mechanics. 

Should your example lead to this, it will do a great 
good. Having had more favorable opportunities than fall 
to every man’s lot of becoming acquainted with the best 
books on such subjects as might be selected, I do not know 
that I can be otherwise useful to your society than by 
offering them any information respecting these which they 
might wish. 

TO JOHN WYCHE, MAY 19, 1809 7 

I leam from the newspapers that the vandalism of our 
enemy has triumphed at Washington over science as well 
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as the arts, by the destruction of the public library with 
the noble edifice [the Capitol] in which it was deposited.* 
Of this transaction... the world will entertain but one 
sentiment. They will see a nation suddenly withdrawn 
from a great war, fully armed and full handed, taking ad¬ 
vantage of another whom they had recently forced into it, 
unarmed and unprepared, to indulge themselves in acts of 
barbarism which do not belong to a civilized age. 

I presume it will be among the early objects of Con¬ 
gress to recommence their collection. This will be difficult 
while the war continues, and intercourse with Europe is 
attended with so much risk. You know my collection, its 
condition and extent. I have been fifty years making it, 
and have spared no pains, opportunity, or expense, to make 
it what it is. While residing in Paris I devoted every after¬ 
noon I was disengaged, for a summer or two, in examining 
all the principal bookstores, turning over every book with 
my own hand, and putting by everything which related to 
America, and indeed whatever was rare and valuable in 
science.... So that the collection, which I suppose is of 
between nine and ten thousand volumes, while it includes 
what is chiefly valuable in science and literature generally, 
extends more particularly to whatever belongs to the Amer¬ 
ican statesmen.... 

It is long since I have been sensible it ought not to con¬ 
tinue private property, and had provided that at my death 
Congress should have the refusal of it at their own price. 
But the loss they have now incurred makes the present 
the proper moment for their accommodation.... I... ten¬ 
der ... it to the library committee of Congress. I enclose 
you the catalogue which will enable them to judge of its 
contents. Nearly the whole are well bound, abundance of 
them elegantly, and of the choicest editions existing. They 
may be valued by persons named by themselves, and the 

• Jefferson is referring to the burning of the Capitol by the British 
troops during the War of 1812. 
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payment made convenient to the public... so as to spare 
the present calls of our country, and await its days of 
peace and prosperity. They may enter, nevertheless, into 
immediate use of it, as eighteen or twenty wagons would 
place it in Washington in a single trip of a fortnight. 

TO SAMUEL H. SMITH, SEPT. 21 , 1814 8 

A PLAN OF FEMALE EDUCATION 

A plan of female education has never been a subject of 
systematic contemplation with me.* It has occupied my 
attention so far only as the education of my own daughters 
occasionally required. Considering that they would be 
placed in a country situation, where little aid could be 
obtained from abroad, I thought it essential to give them 
a solid education, which might enable them, when become 
mothers, to educate their own daughters, and even to direct 
the course for sons, should their fathers be lost, or in¬ 
capable, or inattentive. My surviving daughter accordingly, 
the mother of many daughters as well as sons, has made 
their education the object of her life, and being a better 
judge of the practical part than myself, it is with her aid 
and that of one of her Aleves, that I shall subjoin a cata¬ 
logue of the books for such a course of reading as we have 
practiced. 

A great obstacle to good education is the inordinate 
passion prevalent for novels, and the time lost in that 
reading which should be instructively employed. When this 
poison infects the mind, it destroys its tone and revolts it 

• In his Notes on Virginia Jefferson had written: "It is civilization 
alone which replaces women in the enjoyment o£ their natural equal¬ 
ity; that first teaches us to subdue the selfish passions, and to respect 
those rights in others which we value in ourselves.” It is clear, therefore, 
that although Jefferson did not go as far as to advocate the right of 
women to vote, he did believe in the right of women to equality with 


men. 
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against wholesome reading. Reason and fact, plain and un¬ 
adorned, are rejected. Nothing can engage attention un¬ 
less dressed in all the figments of fancy, and nothing so 
bedecked comes amiss. The result is a bloated imagination, 
sickly judgment, and disgust towards all the real businesses 
of life. This mass of trash, however, is not without some 
distinction; some few modelling their narratives, although 
fictitious, on the incidents of real life, have been able to 
make them interesting and useful vehicles of sound mor¬ 
ality. ... Such are the writings of Miss Edgeworth, and 
some of those of Madame Genlis. For a like reason, too, 
much poetry should not be indulged. Some is useful for 
forming style and taste. Pope, Dryden, Thompson, Shak- 
speare, and of the French, Moliere, Racine, the Corneilles, 
may be read with pleasure and improvement. 

The French language, become that of the general inter¬ 
course of nations, arid from their extraordinary advances, 
now the depository of all sciences, is an indispensable part 
of education for both sexes. In the subjoined catalogue, 
therefore, I have placed the books of both languages in¬ 
differently, according as the one or the other offers what 
is best. 

The ornaments too, and the amusements of life, are 
entitled to their portion of attention. These, for a female, 
are dancing, drawing, and music. The first is a healthy exer¬ 
cise, elegant and very attractive for young people. Every 
affectionate parent would be pleased to see his daughter 
qualified to participate with her companions, and without 
awkwardness at least, in the circles of festivity, of which 
she occasionally becomes a part.... Drawing is thought less 
of in this country than in Europe. It is an innocent and 
engaging amusement, often useful, and a qualification not 
to be neglected in one who is to become a mother and an 
instructor. Music is invaluable where a person has an ear. 
Where they have not, it should not be attempted. It furnishes 
a delightful recreation for the hours of respite from the 
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cares of the day, and lasts us through life. The taste of this 
country, too, calls for this accomplishment more strongly 
than for either of the others. 

I need say nothing of household economy in which the 
mothers of our country are generally skilled, and generally 
careful to instruct their daughters. We all know its value, 
and that diligence and dexterity in all its processes are in¬ 
estimable treasures. The order and economy of a house are 
as honorable to the mistress as those of a farm to the master, 
and if either be neglected, ruin follows, and children desti¬ 
tute of the means of living. 

TO NATHANIEL BURWELL, MAY 14, 1818 0 

EDUCATION OF THE INDIANS 

I have duly received your letter... and have now to 
express my sense of the honorable station proposed to my 
ex-brethren and myself, in the constitution of the society 
for the civilization and improvement of the Indian tribes. 
The object, too, expressed as that of the association, is one 
which I have ever had much at heart, and have never 
omitted an occasion of promoting while I have been in 
situations to do it with effect, and, nothing, even now, in 
the calm of age, and retirement, would excite in me a more 
lively interest than an approvable plan of raising that re¬ 
spectable and unfortunate people from the state of physical 
and moral abjection to which they have been reduced by 
circumstances foreign to them. 

TO JEDIDIAH MORSE, MAR. 6, 182 H 10 

JEFFERSON AS AN INSTRUCTOR 

Mathematics and natural philosophy are so useful in the 
most familiar occurrences of life, and are so peculiarly en¬ 
gaging and delightful, as would induce everyone to wish 
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an acquaintance with them. Besides this, the faculties of 
the mind, like the members of the body, are strengthened 
and improved by exercise. Mathematical reasonings and 
deductions are therefore a fine preparation for investigat¬ 
ing the abstruse speculations of the law.... 

TO THOMAS MANN RANDOLPH, 1765 11 

A part of my occupation, and by no means the least 
pleasing, is the direction of the studies of such young men 
as ask it. They place themselves in the neighboring village, 
and have the use of my library and counsel and make a 
part of my society.... I endeavor to keep their attention 
fixed on the main objects of all science, the freedom and 
happiness of man. So that coming to bear a share in the 
councils and government of their country, they will keep 
ever in view the sole objects of all legitimate government. 

TO THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO, FEB. 26, l8lO 12 

Having to conduct my grandson through his course of 
mathematics, I have resumed that study with great avidity. 
It was ever my favorite one. We have no theories there, no 
uncertainties remain in the mind; all is demonstration and 
satisfaction. 

TO DR. BENJAMIN RUSH, AUG. 17, l8ll 13 
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VI. SCIENCE 


ON SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 

I am for encouraging the progress of science in all its 
branches; and not for raising a hue and cry against the 
sacred name of philosophy; for awing the human mind by 
stories of raw-head and bloody bones to a distrust of its 
own vision, and to repose implicity on that of others; to go 
backwards instead of forwards to look for improvement; 
to believe that government, religion, morality, and every 
other science were in the highest perfection in ages of 
darkest ignorance, and that nothing can ever be devised 
more perfect than what was established by our forefathers. 

TO ELDBRIDGE GERRY, JAN. 26, 1799 1 

What a field we have at our doors to signalize ourselves 
ini The Botany of America is far from being exhausted, 
its Mineralogy is untouched, and its Natural History or 
Zoology totally mistaken and misrepresented. It is for such 
institutions [as Harvard] over which you preside so worth¬ 
ily, Sir, to do justice to our country, its production and its 
genius. It is the work to which the young men whom you 
are forming should lay their hands. We have spent the 
prime of our lives in procuring them the precious blessing 
of liberty. Let them spend theirs in showing that it is the 
great parent of science and of virtue; and that a nation 
will be great in both always in proportion as it is free. 

TO DR. JOSEPH WILLARD, MAR. 24, 1789 2 
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When I contemplate the immense advances in science 
and discoveries in the arts which have been made within 
the period of my life, I look forward with confidence to 
equal advances by the present generation, and have no 
doubt they will consequently be as much wiser than we 
have been as we than our fathers were, and they than the 
burners of witches. 

Science is more important in a republican than in any 
other government. And in an infant country like ours, we 
must much depend for improvement on the sicence of 
other countries, longer established, possessing better means, 
and more advanced than we are. To prohibit us from the ■ 
benefits of foreign light, is to consign us to long dark¬ 
ness. „ „ 

TO DR. BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE, MAR. 3, 1818 8 

One of the questions, you know on which our parties 
[Federalists and Democratic-Republicans] took different 
sides, was on the improvability of the human mind in 
science, in ethics, in government, etc. Those who advocated 
the reformation of institutions, pari passu with the prog¬ 
ress of science, maintained that no definite limits could be 
assigned to that progress. The enemies of reform... denied 
improvement, and advocated steady adherence to the prin¬ 
ciples, practices, and institutions of our fathers, which they 
represented as the consummation of wisdom and acme of 
excellence, beyond which the human mind could never 
advance. You possess, yourself, too much science not to see 
how much is still ahead of you, unexplained and unex¬ 
plored. TO JOHN ADAMS, MAR. 12, 1813 4 

I am eighty-one years of age, born where I now live, in 
the first range of mountains in the interior of our country. 
And I have observed this march of civilization advancing 
from the seacoast, passing over us like a cloud of light, 
increasing our knowledge and improving our conditions, 
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in so much that we are at this time more advanced in 
civilization here than the seaports were when I was a boy. 
And where this progress will stop no one can say. Bar¬ 
barism has, in the meantime, been receding before the 
steady step of amelioration; and will in time, I trust, 
disappear from the earth. 

TO WILLIAM LUDLOW, SEPT. 6, 1824 “ 

ON INVENTIONS 

% 

Who first discovered the principle of gravity? Not New¬ 
ton, for Galileo, who died the year that Newton was bom, 
had measured its force in the descent of gravid bodies. Who 
invented Lavoiserian chemistry? The English say Dr. Black 
by the preparatory discovery of latent heat. Who invented 
the steamboat? Was it Gerbert, the Marquis of Worcester, 
Newcomen, Savary, Papin, Fitch, Fulton? The fact is, that 
one new idea leads to another, that to a third, and so on 
through a course of time until some one, with whom no 
one of these ideas was original, combines all together, and 
produces what is justly called a new invention. 

TO DR. BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE, MAR. 3, l8l8 8 

I am not afraid of new inventions or improvements, nor 
bigoted to the practice of our forefathers. It is that bigotry 
which keeps the Indians in a state of barbarism... and 
still keeps Connecticut where their ancestors were when 
they landed on these shores, r. . Where a new invention is 
supported by well-known principles, and promises to be 
useful, it ought to be tried.... That the tories should be 
against you [Robert Fulton] is in character, because it will 
curtail the power of their idol England. Your steamboats 
... will be the source of... permanent blessing to your 
country. I hope your torpedoes will equally triumph over 
doubting friends and presumptuous enemies.... I confess I 

have more hopes of... the submarine boat_No law of 
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nature opposes it, and in that case nothing is to be de¬ 
spaired of by human invention. 

I rejoice at your success in your steamboats and have no 
doubt they will be the source of great wealth to yourself 
and permanent blessing to your country. 

TO ROBERT FULTON, MAR. 17, l8lO. T 


A SCIENTIFIC CURRICULUM 

Suppose then you give twelve lectures a year: say two 
dozen to Botany and Zoology, two dozen to Mineralogy and 
Geology and Chemistry, or I should think that Mineralogy, 
Geology and Chemistry might be advantageously blended 
in the same course. Then your year would be formed into 
two grand divisions; one-third to Botany and Zoology and 
two-thirds to Chemistry and its associates, Mineralogy and 

Geology-You will say that two-thirds of a year, or any 

better estimated partition of it, can give but an inadequate 
knowledge of the whole science of Chemistry. But consider 
that we do not expect our schools to turn out their alumni 
already enthroned on the pinnacles of their respective sci¬ 
ences, but only so far advanced in each as to be able to 
pursue them by themselves, and to become Newtons and 
Laplaces by energies and perseverences to be continued 
through life. „ „ 

TO DR. JOHN P. EMMETT, MAY 2 , I 02 D 8 

It is time to think of the introduction of the School of 
Botany into our Institution.* Not that I suppose the lec¬ 
tures can be begun in the present year, but that we may 
this year make the preparation necessary for commencing 
them the next. For that branch, I presume, can be taught 
advantageously only during the short season while Nature 
is in general bloom, say during a certain portion of the 
months of April and May, when, suspending the other 

* University of Virginia. 
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branches of your department, that of Botany may claim 
your exclusive attention. Of this, however, you are to be 
the judge, as well as of what I may now propose on the 
subject of preparation.... 

Make out a list of plants thought necessary and sufficient 
for botanical purposes, and of the trees we propose to in¬ 
troduce and take measures in time for procuring them. 

As to the seeds of plants, much may be obtained from the 
gardeners of our own country. I have, moreover, a special 
resource. For three and twenty years of the past twenty-five, 
my good old friend, Thonin, Superintendent of the Gar¬ 
dens of Plants at Paris, has regularly sent me a box of seeds, 
of such exotics, as to us, as would suit our climate, and 
containing nothing indigenous to our country. These I regu¬ 
larly sent to the public and private gardens of the other 
States, having as yet no employment for them here. But 
during the last two years this envoi has been intermitted, 
I know not why, I will immediately write and request a 
re-commencement of that kind office, on the ground that 
we can now employ them ourselves. They can be here in 
the early spring. 

TO DR. JOHN P. EMMETT, APR. 27, 1826® 


ON CHEMISTRY AND BOTANY 

Speaking one day with Monsieur de Buffon on the present 
ardor of chemical inquiry, he aSected to consider chemistry 
but as cookery, and to place the toils of the laboratory on 
a footing with those of the kitchen. I think it on the con¬ 
trary, among the most useful of sciences, and big with 
future discoveries for the utility and safety of the human 

TO DR. JAMES MADISON, JULY 19, 1788 10 

Botany I rank with the most valuable sciences, whether 
we consider its subjects as furnishing the principal subsistence 
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of life to man and beast, delicious varieties for our tables, 
refreshments from our orchards, the adornments of our 
flower-borders, shade and perfume of our groves, materials 
for our buildings, medicaments for our bodies. To the 
gentlemen it is certainly more interesting than mineralogy 
(which I by no means, however, undervalue), and is more at 
hand for his amusement; and to a country family it con¬ 
stitutes a great portion of their social entertainment. 

TO DR. THOMAS COOPER, OCT. 7, 1814 11 


ON NATURAL HISTORY 

The opinions advanced by Count de Buffon * is (1) That 
the animals common to both the old and new world are 
smaller in the latter. (2) That those peculiar to the new 
are on a smaller scale. (3) That those which have been 
domesticated in both have degenerated in America; and 
(4) That on the whole it exhibits fewer species.... Let us 
then take a comparative view of the quadrupeds of Europe 
and America.... 

The result of this view... is that of twenty-six quadrupeds 
common to both countries, seven are said to be larger in 
America, seven of equal size, and twelve not sufficiently 
examined.... Proceeding to the... animals found in one of 
the two countries, only,... [we discover] that there are 
eighteen quadrupeds peculiar to Europe; more than four 

* Buffon was rated the greatest biological authority in Europe. In 
his Natural History, he had written that all types of animal life had a 
tendency to degenerate in America, because of the excessive humidity. 
Jefferson hit out at this theory in his Notes on Virginia, which was pub¬ 
lished while he was in Paris. Not only did he send a copy to Buffon, 
but when the European authority still remained unconvinced, Jefferson 
had a skeleton of a moose sent from America to France to clinch the 
argument. This time Buffon had no retort; he admitted he had been 
mistaken. “I should have consulted you,” he told Jefferson, "before 
publishing my Natural History, and then, I should have been sure of 
my facts." 
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times as many, to wit, seventy-four, peculiar to America.... 
That some... in some parts of America have become less 
than their original stock is doubtless true, and the reason 
is very obvious. In a thinly-peopled country the spontaneous 
production of the forests and waste-fields are sufficient to 
support indifferently the domestic animals of the farmer. ... 
With those individuals in America where necessity or curi¬ 
osity has produced equal attention, as in Europe, to the 
nourishment of animals, the horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs 
of one continent are as large as those of the other.... 

We may conclude ... that the third member of Monsieur 
de Buffon’s assertion ... is as probably wrong as the first and 
second were certainly so. That the last part of it is erro¬ 
neous, which affirms that the species of American quadru¬ 
peds are comparatively few, is apparent. 

“notes on Virginia” 12 

The text of this answer will be found in an observation 
in your letter, when, speaking of the nosological systems, 
you say that disease has been found to be an unit. Nature, 
has, in truth, produced units only through all her works. 
Classes, orders, genera, species are not of her work. Her 
creation is of individuals. No two animals are exactly 
alike; no two plants, nor even two leaves or blades of grass; 
no two crystallizations._This infinitude of units or indi¬ 

viduals are far beyond the capacity of our memory. We 
are obliged, in aid of that, to distribute them into masses, 
throwing into each of these all individuals which have a 
certain degree of resemblance; to subdivide these again into 
smaller groups, according to certain points of dissimilitude 
observable in them, and so on until we have formed what 
we call a series of classes, orders, genera and species. In 
doing this, we arbitrarily fix on such characteristic re¬ 
semblances and differences as seem to us most prominent 
and invariable in the several subjects, and most likely to 
take a strong hold in our memories. Thus Ray formed a 
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classification on such lines of division as struck him most 
favorable; Klein adopted another; Brisson a third, and 
other naturalists other designations, till Linnaeus appeared. 
Fortunately for science, he conceived in the three kingdoms 
of nature, modes of classification which obtained the appro¬ 
bation of the learned of all nations.... Nature has not 
arranged her productions on a single and direct line. They 
branch at every step, and in every direction, and he who 
attempts to reduce them into departments, is left to do it 
by the lines of his own fancy.... But neither is this so im¬ 
portant a consideration as that of uniting all nations under 
one language in Natural History.... Linnaeus’ method was 
received, understood and conventionally settled among the 
learned, and was even getting into common use. To disturb 
it then was unfortunate.... 

I adhere to the Linnaean [system] because it is sufficient 
as a gound-work, admits of supplementary insertions as 
new productions are discovered, and mainly because it has 
got into so general use that it will not be easy to displace it 
and still less to find another which shall have the same sin¬ 
gular fortune of obtaining the general consent.... I am not 
myself apt to be alarmed at innovations recommended by 
reason. That dread belongs to those whose interests or 
prejudices shrink from the advance of truth and science. 
My reluctance is to give up an universal language of which 
we are in possession, without an insurance of general con¬ 
sent to receive another. 

TO DR. JOHN MANNERS, FEB. 22, 1814 18 
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VACCINATION FOR SMALLPOX 

I received last night, and have read with great satisfac¬ 
tion, your pamphlet on the kine-pock; * and pray you to 
accept my thanks for the communication of it. 

I had before attended to your publications on the sub¬ 
ject in the newspapers and took much interest in the results 
of the experiments you were making. Every friend of hu¬ 
manity must look with pleasure on this discovery, by which 
one evil more is withdrawn from the condition of man; and 
must contemplate the possibility, that future improvements 
and discoveries may still more and more lessen theicatalogue 
of evils. In this line you deserve well of your country; and 
I pray you accept my part of the tribute due to you, and 
assurances of high consideration and respect.... 

I shall ask a transmission of fresh matter to Monticello, 
where I shall endeavor to introduce it. It will be a great 
service indeed rendered to human nature to strike off from 
the catalogue of its evils so great a one as smallpox. I know 
of no one discovery in medicine equally valuable. 

TO DR. BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE, DEC. 25, 180O, 
AND JULY 25, l 801 . 14 

• The pamphlet was written by Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse. Having 
proven to his satisfaction that vaccination would prevent small-pox. Dr. 
Waterhouse attempted to gain public support for this method. He 
wrote to President John Adams but received no assistance Finally, he 
turned to Jefferson. As Dr. Waterhouse wrote to a colleague. “Having 
long regarded Mr. Jefferson as one of our most distinguished patriots 
and philosophers, I conceived that a work which had for its end the 
good of the community would not be unacceptable to him. Under that 
impression I have sent him "a prospect of exterminating the small pox.” 
Jefferson submitted to the experiment of vaccination. 
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